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Why the Wool Institute Failed 


HE “‘I told you so’s” are in the saddle 
in the wool industry today. Those 
who “never did believe in this cooperative 
bunk anyhow” cite the death of the Wool 
Institute as vindication of their stand. 
Even those who supported the movement 
to some extent, join in the funeral dirge by 
isolating specific causes which led to its 
collapse. .... . The institute tried to 
cover too much ground. .... . It 
bothered too much with fundamentals 
. . It got in wrong with the Govern- 
ment. . . It failed to receive the sup- 
port of certain large factors. 
Vv 


No one of these citations, nor the com- 
bination of all of them, explains the failure 
of the Wool Institute. 

It failed because at no time in its exist- 
ence did it represent an undertaking of any 
considerable part of the 
worsted industry. 

Certain leaders have been conspicuous 
tor their fearless and untiring efforts in 
behalf of the institute and its activities. 
Others, less firm in their conviction but 
anxious to support any apparently worth- 
while movement, have tried to play the 
game. But the rank and file of the indus- 
try, both members and non-members of the 
institute, regarded it as something quite 
apart from their own businesses. Even if 
they did not scoff, they did not work. 

Compare this attitude with that which 
prompted the formation and development 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 
our entire textile experience, have we wit- 
nessed another demonstration of enthu- 


woolen and 


Never, in 


siasm comparable with that displayed at 
the memorable meeting in Atlanta in May, 
1926—and at the subsequent meetings 


which crystallized into definite action. 

Nor has that spirit evaporated. There 
have been lulls in interest, of course. There 
has been criticism, and harsh criticism, both 
mumbled in private and shouted in public. 
But to the majority of cotton manufac- 
turers, the institute is still their own enter- 
prise; its success or failure is still tied up, 
in their minds, with the progress of their 
own businesses. We constantly marvel at 
the time and energy which men in the cot- 
ton industry—not one or two, but scores— 
are devoting to institute affairs. 

The cotton group has had excellent ex- 
ecutive leadership, it is true. It has had a 
good income to expend on organization 
work. However, neither of these would 
have produced results, if the industry itself 
had not been back of the institute. Simi- 
larly, a cooperative movement in wool 
manufacture will not succeed until that type 
of support is forthcoming. 


v 


Judging from the lethargy extant today, 
we state regretfully that early achievement 
of such an attitude is unlikely. Possibly a 
year, possibly two years, possibly more, 
will be required. 

Meanwhile the experience of the last few 
years has not been wasted. Men who never 
before thought in terms of cooperative 
effort have had primer training in it. More 
and more will come to realize that the very 
condition they cite as the reason why such 
activity is hopeless in wool manufacture, 
namely the intense individualism of its 
members, is in itself the primary reason 
why constructive coordination is absolutely 
necessary, and inevitable, in that industry. 

Its leaders have grounds for disappoint- 
ment. They have no grounds for despair. 
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The Week 


in Textiles 


as Reflected in This Issue 


General 


Fitting Bobbins 

$obbin dimensions most favorable to 
satisfactory spindle performance have 
been studied with great care, and as a 
result definite recommendations are now 
offered. (page 37) 


Diameter of Fibers 

Good results have been obtained from 
the improved eriometer developed by the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards for measur- 
ing fiber diameters. It is expected that 
it will find application in the grading 
of wool. (page 50) 


Adjustable Oil-Feed 

An oiler of the wick type for lubricat- 
ing bearings requiring different amounts 
of oil is described. (page 50) 


Pita Fiber 

Marketing of fabrics made from the 
pita has increased interest in this fiber, 
secured from leaves of a variety of wild 
pineapple. (page 68) 


Cotton 


Breeding Cotton 

Most effort in past has been to breed 
varieties of cotton which suit the farmer 
and there is room for more attention to 
needs of spinner. Cooperation between 
and spinner would _ benefit 


>>? 
(page 39) 


grower 
both 


Belt Shifter 

\nnouncement is made of a_ new, 
positive-acting cone-belt shifter. It 1s 
claimed that unevenness of rovings due 
to lag in belt shifting is entirely elimi- 
nated by the use of this device. 


/ Page mele 


Cotton Supply Enormous 

Problem of cotton textile industry is 
to adjust itself to the enormous supply 
of cotton, according to Dr. L. H. Haney 
writing in this week’s TEXTILE Wortp 
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Analyst. Prices will stabilize when in- 
creased supply is discounted, he states, 
and money can be made by manufactur- 
ing cheap cotton as well as when prices 
are high. (page 53) 


Goods Reflect Drop 

Print cloths reflected the drop in cot- 
ton levels, and several numbers were 
nearly a cent below last week. Demand 
is light but merchants are still shipping 
on orders placed in June. (page 57) 


Cotton Slumps 

Raw cotton slid down to new lows 
for the season on receipt of favorable 
weather news. Prices then steadied 
awaiting government estimate, issued 
Aug. 8. (page 57) 


Cotton for Germany? 

Proposal that Farm Board cotton be 
sold to Germany on long term credit 
meets with varied response from econo- 
mists and those in the textile industry. 
(page 69) 


Wool 


Plain Weave Acts as Brake 
Long warp and filling floats, made 
necessary by the application of figured 








effects to women’s coating and dress 
fabrics, are the cause of excessive 
shrinkage during the finishing opera- 
tions. The type of ground weave used 
for such fabrics controls, to a large 
extent, the amount of actual shrinkage 
which takes place. It has been deter- 
mined that the plain weave has a par- 
ticularly beneficial effect in this respect, 
(page 24) 


Weaving with Binder Warp 

The method of rigging up a loose 
binder warp for weaving mohair plush 
is discussed. A simple method of regu- 
lating tension is presented. (page 39) 


Wool Demand Broadens 

Demand for raw wool has broadened 
to include the medium grades with prices 
in this group showing some advances, 
(page 59) 


Worsted Yarns Slow 

Action of several spinners in raising 
asking prices to a point more nearly in 
line with raw wool has discouraged buy- 
ing for the time being and few sales of 
any account are being made. (page 59) 


Wool Reworks Priced Low 

Prospects for wool reworks and rags 
are brightening. Very low price level 
leads to belief that materials will be used 
to greater extent to produce low-priced 
fabrics. (page 61) 


New Lines May Stress Fancy Fabrics 

Some woolen and worsted factors be- 
lieve there will be a good though limited 
call for novelties for spring, and _ these 
fabrics are expected to attract attention 
at the spring openings. (page 63) 


Knitting 


Rise of Jantzen 

Aggressive merchandising is held to 
be the prime factor in the remarkable 
record of the Jantzen Knitting Mills 
Products receive world-wide distribu- 
tion. Development since humble begin 
nings 21 years ago is traced and pro- 
gressive steps taken in expansion are 
outlined. (page 28) 





The Textile Outlook 


T is becoming increasingly evident that the textile industry as one of 
the so-called consumer industries, is enjoying, on the whole, a rate of 


dema 1d better than that prevailing in business in general. Such a development 


is natural; textiles, shoes and other consumer goods, usually experience a 


rebound after a depression, well in advance of other products. 


Nor is it 


felt that the latent demand for textiles for needed replacement has really 


been tapped thus far. 


Naturally, the extent to which business will be 


maintained, and increased, depends very largely upon improvement in 


general business. 
the textile markets this week. 


. . No new trend of any importance was noted in 


Cottons are quiet, with general tone firm; 
mills are busy shipping orders placed in June. 


Worsted suitings continue 


active and mills are sold ahead; overcoatings move steadily, the call being 


chiefly for staples. 


There is an active call for heavyweight underwear. 


Raw silk is developing strength, despite the hesitant demand and the strike. 
Rayon call is reported abnormally heavy. 
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Circular-Hosiery Stitch 


fhe highest degree of elasticity is 
desirable at the ankles of circular-knit 
hosiery. Factors involved in_ stitch- 


setting are discussed, and it is pointed 
out that a carefully kept record of the 
settings for various hose is advanta- 
geous. (page 32) 


Full-Fashioned Movements 
The concurrent movements of needles, 


knock-over bits, and sinkers in the knit- 
ting of full-fashioned hosiery are de- 
scribed in minute detail. Diagrams 
drawn accurately to scale make the 
ingenious mechanism which accom- 


plishes the loop-forming operations 
more understandable. (page 34) 


Wrinkle Marks in Hosiery 

Causes of wrinkle marks are discussed 
and corrective treatments are recom- 
mended. A good formula for boiling off 
is pre sented. (page 39) 


Uneven Shade in Hosiery 

That the dyer cannot always be 
blamed for uneven shades in_ finished 
hose is made clear in two articles on 
the subject. Such a defect may arise 
from several widely separated sources. 
(page 41) 


1932 Swimsuit Styles 

Bathing-suit styles for 1932 are occu- 
pying the attention of knitters, and 
early reports indicate that the “‘sus- 
pender” bathing-suit for men which 
made its first appearance this year will 
be an important line next season. Pas- 
tels will be featured in women’s suits. 
(page 64) 


Underwear Stocks Low 

Inquiry in the New York market indi- 
cates that underwear stocks, all weights, 
are exceptionally low. Some agents say 
they are the lowest on record. Call for 
winter weights is active. (page 64) 


Mesh Hosiery for Winter 

Knitters of high-priced mesh hosiery 
lies are promoting these numbers for 
winter wear with formal apparel, and 
are increasing output, anticipating good 
demand. (page 64) 





Bonney 


Worker in Gobelin tapestry 

factory in Paris separates warp 

threads of her loom to inspect 

her progress reflected in the 

mirror. These tapestries are 

worked from the wrong side 
on upright looms 


Silk 


Filling Breakage 

Excessive filling breakage may be 
due to one or more of several reasons, 
all of which are outlined herewith. 
Preventive measures are explained in 
detail. (page 39) 


Raw Silk Stronger 

Paradoxically enough, considering the 
silk strike, the primary market is 
stronger, and buying is fairly active, 
though limited to nearby needs; vellow 
20)/22s are short. (page 61) 


Yarn Men Saw Wood 
Silk yarn demand is at a low ebb, 
and neither throwsters nor spinners are 








The Business Outlook 


ARNINGS 


reports for the 


second quarter are not 
European difficulties seem less menacing. 


discouraging. 
These are the two cheerful 


things to be said of the most sluggish week of a sluggish summer. The 
pulse of August, always listless, drops to a new low rhythm, as recorded 


by our index. 
in lackadaisical trading. 


Security markets were unexciting. 
car loadings and bank debits also reflect the summer inertia. 


Cotton, wheat, and copper prices move slowly downward 


Declines in 
Though 


currency circulation has contracted somewhat, the level remains excessively 


high. The public is hoarding cash. 


loans has been stunted. 


ivestors, is the same. 


The promising expansion of bank 


In spite of ample reserves, credit expansion is 
restricted that liquidity may remain 


high. The result, to American 


Meanwhile Washington begins relief preparations 


'r a gloomy winter ahead and a state government resorts to martial law 
raise the price of oil—The Business Week. 











doing enough business to cover over- 
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head. Both markets are confident and 
look for early pick-up. (page 61) 


Foresee Fabric Shortage 
Curtailment of output due to the strike 
and backward production by the indus- 
try as a whole is believed by some to 
be making for a broadsilk shortage next 
month. Cantons already are scarce, and 
distributors have difficulty in getting 
transparent velvets. (page 61) 


Rayon 


Warp Streaks in Crepe 

Uneven tension is often the cause of 
warp streaks which show up in rayon 
fabrics. Unfortunately it is impossible 
to remove these streaks and the only 
corrective treatment is to take the nec- 
essary precautions in warp prepara- 
tion. (page 40) 


German Rayon Quota 

Proposed rayon yarn marketing con- 
vention in Germany may have far 
reaching effect upon European rayon 
situation. (page 42) 


July Sales Set Record 

Rayon producers are the most active 
group in textiles at present, with a phe- 
nomenal July volume, and August sales 
already close to plant capacity for the 
month. All of which strengthens the 
chance of fall yarn shortage. (page 61) 


Processing 


Screen Printing 

Information supplementing that pre- 
sented in a previous issue describes the 
general procedure to be followed in 
printing by the silk screen method. 
(page 27) 


Dyeing Felt Hats 

Methods of obtaining the proper 
amount of penetration in dyeing hat 
felts are suggested. The damaging 
effect of using an open steampipe in 
dyeing is stressed. (page 40) 


Du Pont Adds to Holdings 

Du Pont has entered into an agree- 
ment to purchase the dyestuffs and 
chemical business of the Newport Co. 
subject to the approval of stockholders 
of the latter concern. (page 42) 


Prints, Old and New 

Pictorial comparison is made of 18th 
and early 19th century prints with mod- 
ern designs. (page 43) 


Strike Spreads to Dyers 

Possibilities of silk strike in Paterson 
spreading to dyers increased this week 
as Operatives of Colt, N. J., plant of 
Associated Dyeing and Printing Corp. 
walk out. District does 80% of silk 
finishing in country. Negotiations pend- 
ing. (page 68) 
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facturing particulars being as follows: 15 skeins (24 
run) fine Cheviot-quality woolen yarns, set 13s reed 2s 


: in a 75-in. reed, and woven with 26 picks per inch; warp 

Plain- Vy Cave coloring, white ; filling, mid blue. 
Each design was made on sixteen threads and _ picks, 
not only to show that a considerable variety of patterns 
Ground for Small can be obtained on a small number of thread units hut 
also for the purpose of comparing the contraction or 
shrinking property of each construction when made to a 

uniform size. 


Figures in Woolens | Four Thread Spots 


Fig. 1 (Pattern A) consists of a small four-thread 
spot composed of five floats placed in the center of the 
Reduces sixteen threads of plain weave. The spot is emphasized 
by the white warp and stands out well from the |lue 
and white intermingled ground upon which it is placed 
sd giving a bright appearance to the fabric. 

ontraction Fig. 2 (Pattern B) is an example of a “drop-figure” 
effect, being composed of two four-thread spots—the 
same size as in Fig. 1 but set in opposite corners of the 
square or plain weave. These two spots, which occupy 
the same ground space as in Fig. 1—.e., sixteen threads 
and picks—enhance the appearance of the fabric, which 

By Alexander Yewdall ee | 
n Figs. 3 and 4 (Patterns C and D) the spots are 
arranged in the same order as in the previous example; 
but in Fig. 3 one spot is formed by warp and the other by 
filling, while in Fig. 4 both are formed by the filling. 
The result on the fabric in each case is a diminishing of 





@ Fashion being a dictating factor in women’s wear 
it 1s often necessary to construct fabrics which, from a 
practical standpoint, are inferior to others having less 
style but better finishing qualities. Excessive shrinkage 
in figured woolens is a typical example of the trouble 
experienced in conforming to fashion, 






HE present-day fashion in women’s coating and 
costume styles, which demands loosely constructed 
fabrics with more or less bold weave patterns, 1s 

the cause of considerable trouble in finishing and gar- 

ment-making plants. The nature of the weave, which 
contains long warp and filling floats, is such that exces- 
sive contraction in width is very likely to occur. 

In fabric designing many of these troubles could be 
prevented or appreciably reduced by the use of a suitable 
foundation upon which to build up the long floats re- 
quired for the weave style. In this respect the plain 
weave affords the most satisfactory ground for producing 
small figured effects formed by long floats of warp or 


Basic Weave 


It is well known, of course, that fabrics composed of 
short-float weaves do not contract to the same extent as 
those made with weaves containing longer floats. The 
reason for this is that the more frequent and intimate 
interlacing of the thread units in the former fabrics re- 
sists to a greater extent both the contraction power of 
the twist contained in the yarns and the natural felting 
property of the wool. The plain weave, therefore, when 
used as a foundation upon which the long figure floats 
are arranged, acts as a brake and thus serves to check 
undue contraction which would otherwise occur. 



















Affects Contraction 









COLOR 
DESIGNS 





Figs. 1 to 10 are a series of simple designs composed 







of small figured effects built up on plain-weave grounds, 
and Patterns 4 to J are photographic reproductions of 
ladies’ coating patterns produced from them, the manu- 
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Pattern B (See Fig. 2) 
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(See Fig. 4) 
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Pattern H 
(See Fig. 8) 
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Pattern F 
See Fig. 6) 
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I (See Fig. 10) 


‘ss, due to bringing the mid shade to the surface 
expense of the white warp. 
es. 5, 6, and 7 (Patterns FE, F, and G) the spots 
reased to four and arranged in broken-crow 
the general scheme, however, being the same as in 
‘e previous examples. Thus, in Fig. 5 the spots 
rmed by warp, in Fig. 6 they are formed by warp 
ng alternately, and in Fig. 7 they consist of filling 
Paterns E, F, and G, compared with the three 
ones, afford an interesting comparison in lumi- 
nasmuch as they are considerably more sparkling 
irance and brighter in hue. These qualities are 
e additional spots and the consequent increase in 


Pattern K (See Fig. 11) 


‘ 
¥ A 
+s 


Pattern C 
(See Fig. 3) 


COATING 
ERNS 


Pattern I 
(See Fig. 9) 


Pattern G 
(See Fig. 7) 


age | 


Pattern L (See Fig. 12) 


the number of long floats, which provide a better surface 
for the reflection of light, thereby enhancing the color 
values. 

Fig. 8 (Pattern H) is composed of two small diamond- 
shaped figures formed by the warp and arranged in 
“drop” order on the plain ground as in Fig. 2. It will 
be noticed that the diamonds contrast with the ground 
weave and thus stand out better than the square spots of 
Fig. 2. The pattern, however, does not yield such a 
bright-looking fabric as Pattern B because the floats vary 
in size and do not, therefore, present such an even sur- 
face to the light. 

Kio. 9 ( Pattern / onsists of two fancy-shaped fig- 
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ures also arranged in “drop” order and contrasting with 
the ground weave as in the previous design. There is 
also a reduction in brightness when compared with the 
last pattern, owing to the small size of the warp floats 
which form the figures. 

A large diamond, formed by three series of warp floats 
running in twill order, fills nearly half the total space 
occupied by the design in Fig. 10 (Pattern J), so that 
the plain ground itself also appears in diamond forma- 
tion. The two plain threads, however, the first and last 
in the design, by outlining the diamond, give a slight 
stripe effect to the pattern. 

Figs. 11 and 12 (Patterns K and L) are two larger 
designs, each being worked out on 16 threads and 32 
picks. The former consists of a double diamond figure 
with each diamond split vertically down the center, one 
side being developed in warp and the other in filling 
floats arranged in twill order. In the lower diamond 
the floats of warp and filling are reversed in position. 
The latter (Fig. 12) is composed of two series of small 
diamond-shaped spots each arranged in extended broken- 
crow order, one developed in warp and the other in 
filling floats. The diamond effects do not show in the 
woven patterns owing to the small floats used in their 
construction; they simply appear as small irregular- 
shaped spots. Also, as Patterns K and L were woven 
with a slightly darker shade of blue filling, the ground 
appears rather duller and the patterns are somewhat 
lacking in brightness when compared with the preceding 
examples. 

Effect of Pattern Figures 


An examination of the structure of the first ten de- 
signs (Figs. 1 to 10), and a comparison of their length 
and width shrinkages given in the accompanying table, 
show how contraction is affected by the size, character, 
and number of the figures or spots in the different de- 
signs. It will be realized that throughout the series the 
degree of contraction increases as the amount of plain- 
weave ground is diminished by increasing the size and 
number of the figures. 

The length shrinkages show contractions taken from 
1 yd. of warp measured in the loom during weaving, and 
the width shrinkages show contractions from the reed 


THE ROMANS 
WORE WOOLEN 


SOCKS 
These sto kings and 


uncarthed 
m the rums of the 
little Roman City of 
Antinoe, on the rive) 
Vile, by an expedition 


Lanes « 
SHOES WCE 


from Harvard Uni- 
versity It has been 
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width of 75 in. The percentage shrinkages are calcy. 
lated from these two units. 


LENGTH AND WIDTH SHRINKAGES AFTER FINISHING 


Fig. No. Length Width Len th Widt) 
In. In. “%, % 
I 28: «608 =o. 19.3 
2 28 584 22.2 22.0 
3 273 58 23.6 22.6 
4 272 «5581 s22.9Ss« 22.3 
5 27 543 25.0 27.0 
6 263 53 26.3 29.3 
7 26} 54} 27.0 27.6 
8 27 592 25.0 20.3 
9 26 583 26.3 22.0 
10 25 583 305216 


The single-spot design (Fig. 1) contains twelve un. 
broken or continuous plain-weave threads; the two-spot 
designs (Figs. 2, 3, and 4) contain only eight unbroken 
plain ends, the general result of this difference in con- 
struction being seen in the greater amount of contraction 
in both length and width of this series. Figs. 8 and 9, 
also two-spot designs, may be compared with them: both 
have six unbroken threads and picks, but the warp floats 
comprising the spots are generally smaller in size—hence 
the tendency to resist contraction. The length contrac- 
tions, however, are greater, owing to the actually larger 
number of warp floats contained in each design. 

Figs. 5, 6, and 7 are four-spot designs, in which there 
are no continuous plain threads or picks—hence the much 
greater shrinkages when compared with the two-spot 
designs, Figs. 2, 3, and 4. It will be noticed that these 
are the only patterns of the whole series in which the 
percentage shrinkages are greater in the filling than in 
the warp. This may be attributed, possibly, to the group- 
ing of the spots in pairs, and also to the manner in which 
the groups oppose each other. 

The large diamond pattern (Fig. 10) contains only 
four unbroken plain threads and picks; but the single 
filling floats separating the long warp floats, which form 
the diamond, assist in keeping out the width, so that, 
actually, it is the second widest pattern of the series. 
In length, however, it has contracted to the greatest de- 
gree owing to the long warp floats, which, as stated be- 
fore, impel shrinking in that direction. 


determined that the 
stockings, which were 
so designed as to Sep- 
arate the great toe 
from the others, were 
made of a good grade 
of wool and ' 
very finely dyed. This 
photo was supplied 
through the courtesy 
of Chas. T. Cahill, of 
the United Shoe M- 
chinery Co. The entire 
collection is on display 
at this company’s wn 
usual museum im us 
Boston office. 
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Screen 
Printing 
Aids Production 


of Intricate 


Patterns 


By Joseph Pignone 


Technical Director, J. J. Berliner & Staff 


Floral pattern for dress goods 


@ Publication in our issue for May 9 of an article out- 


lining the newer developments in screen printing has 
resulted in @ number of inquiries for further details of 
the equipment aud procedure used in this process. It 
is believed, therefore, that the accompanying article 
which describes the construction of printing screens and 
the application of the dyestuffs will be of interest to 
many of our readers who are not familiar with this 
method of printing. 


kINTING of individual patterns on chintzes, silk 

scarfs, dress materials, and other highly seasonal 

voods requiring quick preparation and prompt 
delivery was formerly executed with wood blocks. 
While the results achieved with this method were of 
undoubted artistic value, the process involved an un- 
usual caliber of workmanship, both in the preparation 
of the blocks, and in the actual printing. Screen print- 
ing, on the other hand, yields comparable results and 
permits a greater production. 

Screens entail comparatively little effort in their con- 
struction, and require only ordinary skill in_ their 
manipulation. The screen consists of a wooden frame 
over which bolting cloth is tightly and evenly stretched. 
These frames are constructed in various sizes and pro- 


portions, the larger of which frequently measure 60 x 
ay One significant advantage of the screen over 
the wood block lies in the practicability of these larger 
sizes. Wood blocks were very rarely cut over 13 x 20 in. 
hecause of their great weight. The time and labor saved 
in applying screens of large area in preference to small 
lleavy blocks, is one of the factors which tended to 


dimiuush the usage of blocks. The bolting cloth most 
generally used is of high-grade silk having from 100 
0-00 meshes to the inch. With this screen, intricate 
and well-defined patterns may be produced which would 
i idedly impractical to handle with wood blocks. 
design or pattern is first completely drawn on 
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a sheet of paper; and the 
outline of all the parts to be 
printed in the same color is 
traced on the silk surface 
of one frame. A different 
frame is so outlined for 
each different color. Next. 
those areas of the screens 
not involving the passage of 
color dye, are stopped or 
filled in with an insoluble 
filler, such as shellac or 
enamel. When the dyes are 
placed in the frames and 
pushed across the surface 
with a squeegee, they pene- 
trate the screens’ only 
through the areas unpro- 
tected by filler. 

The dyes used vary with 
the materials to be printed. 
Some fabrics will absorb 
the dye readily, while others 
must be allowed to dry be- 
fore the application of an- 
other color. Chrome, acid, 
basic, and vat color are a 
few of the types used. The 
pastes are prepared in the 
ustfal manner, care being 
taken that the fluidity is suitable. 

The printing tables range in length from a few yards 
up to 60 to 70 yd., which is approximately the length 
of a piece of goods. These tables are padded with felt 
under a covering of specially treated cloth, and are 
lined on one side with a gage rail. This rail is simply 
a fixed angle iron fitted with movable stops to regulate 
the spacing of the frames and insure proper registra- 
tion. The fabric to. be printed is sometimes glued to 
the table; or it is fastened on one end of the table, 
tightened by a winch from the other, and its sides 
pinned to the cloth table covering. 

Both direct printing and discharge work may be 
obtained by the screen process. There are several 
methods employed in drying the material between each 
application of color, the most common of which is hy 
the use of ordinary electric fans. The most modern 
and effective method, however, is the application of 
hot-air systems to this purpose. A perforated pipe or 
duct is. run along the printing table opposite the gage 
rail, from which a blast of hot air blows across the 
freshly printed material. It is rarely, if ever, necessary 
for the printer to wait between color applications. 

After printing with vat colors the fabric is rolled 
and placed in a live steam chest to fix the color in the 
material. This fixing, or aging, is a chemical reaction, 
and conditions in the steam box must be precisely right. 
When steam is turned on, the air must be exhausted 
from the chest within 30 seconds to prevent oxygen 
from decomposing the hydro sulfite. When a tempera- 
ture of about 212° F. is reached, the salt reacts with the 
dye and produces the desired shade. 

Aging is followed by thoroughly washing in several 
baths to remove all excess of coloreand gum. Immersion 
in a hot soap solution brightens the colors and softens 
the texture of the goods. Drying is effected by looping 
the cloth over racks, beneath which are steam coils to 
heat and fans to circulate the air. 
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Plant of Jantzen Knitting Mills at Portland. 


Ore. 


Astute Selling 


is Secret of 
Jantzen’s 


Meteoric Rise 


\THING-SUIT producers have been favored sons 

of fortune in the textile industry during recent 

years. With all due allowance for keen competi- 
tion, and depressed market conditions, this division of 
the knit goods trade has fared signally well; and swim- 
suit manufacturers, cheered by a satisfactory 1931 season, 
now are busy on their 1932 plans. The growing style 
importance of swimsuits and, in particular the vogue of 
sunback models, 
in the sun. Easily the most extraordinary growth in 
the industry has been that of the Jantzen Knitting Mills, 
of Portland, Ore. Astute sales policies, and an aggres- 
sive development, first of the domestic market, and then 
of foreign outlets, has made this company a significant 
textile factor both at home and abroad. One secret of 
the success of the Jantzen Knitting Mills is merchandis- 
ing; and the story of Jantzen’s development has a moral 
for manufacturers of all other types of textiles. 


has given numerous companies a place 


This company has grown from a shoe-string unit, to 
a giant international corporation in the brief span of 
twenty years. The firm had its genesis in a small store 
room 18x50 ft. at 231 Adler St.. Portland, in 1910: 
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Main entrance, administration building 


today the main Portland mills occupy 119,000 ft., and 
this is but the nucleus of other mills throughout the 
world. The closing years of the last decade saw per- 
haps the greatest development in the company’s affairs. 

In 1927 the Jantzen Knitting Mills purchased its first 
extensive realty—that on Sandy Boulevard, Portland, 
consisting of two city blocks; later two other blocks 
were added to its initial holdings. 

The year which followed, found the company making 
its entry into the foreign markets, under the trade name 
of Jantzen (Australia) Ltd., with headquarters at 
Sydney. The Sydney Mills, with a capacity of 15,000 
doz. swimming suits annually, supplies both the Austra- 
lian and the New Zealand markets. 

By 1929, the present Portland plant had been com- 
pleted, with floor space totaling 119,000 sq.ft., and a 
ground area close by of 74,000 sq.ft., for future build- 
ing purposes. The group of buildings comprise the 
executive offices, factory building, warehouse, and that 
used for stores, and supplies. 

Following the successful Australian venture, the firm 
entered the Canadian field, as the Jantzen Knitting Mills 


a 














of ( mada, Ltd., and became a licensed manufacturer 


in Canada. The same year brought another expansion. 
this time at the production end. The company purchased 
the F. Boyer Knitting Mills, of Camden, N. J., 


reorganizing this unit, under the name of Jantzen Spin- 
ning Mills; a subsidiary of their Portland office. The 
Camden unit has a capacity of 1,250,000 Ib. of yarn 
annually. 

Subsequent to this purchase Jantzen turned to England. 
juilding operations commenced on a new unit to be 
known as the Jantzen Knitting Mills, Ltd. (incorporated 
under the laws of Great Britain). This plant has been 
erect | in the manufacturing town of Brentford, County 
of Middlesex, one of England’s important manufactur- 
ing centers, and a suburb of London. By Nov. 1, 1930, 
the plant was completed: machinery installed; and pro- 
duct m for the English market under way. 

At the Portland, Ore., mill, which is the parent of 

‘ branches, knitting machines operate day and night 
during the season. Here are assembled sixteen depart- 
ments where Jantzen swimming suits are manufactured ; 
and where every operation on these garments is super- 
vised, from the winding of the raw yarn to the final 
inspection, and labeling of the finished garment. The 
raw yarn is brought to the Portland factory, from the 
Camden Spinning mill. 

\t the Portland mills, 500 doz. swimming suits are 
turned every 24 hours. From the time it enters the knit- 
ting room as raw yarn, to its appearance as a finished 
garment, 40 minutes actual working time, is required to 
‘ach unit. 

Such is the picture of Jantzen’s position in the textile 
field today. Behind this lies the story of the start, in 
1910, with only two hand-power machines, and a staff of 
two operators. During the season of 1910, the gross 
sales of the company amounted to only a few hundred 
dollars, with the founders John A. Zehntbauer, and Carl 
C. Jantzen, comprising its entire sales force. Today, 
5) salesmen sell Jantzen swimming suits to 10,000 mer- 
hants throughout the United States, with 61 representa- 
tive handling their goods abroad. 

Up to, and including 1920, Jantzen distribution was 

ted to the eleven western states. Today, suits 


produce 


we sold in every state east of the Rockies, while 
ioreign shipments are made to Central, and South 
\merica, the South Sea Islands; all countries in Con- 


lkurope, Asia, the Scandinavian countries, South 
India, Australia, New Zealand and many other 
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The Jantzen Knitting Mills were incorporated in 
January, 1910, with John A. Zehntbauer, president, 
Charles R. Zehntbauer, vice-president, and Carl C. 


Jantzen, secretary-treasurer. That year, the newly 


organized company bought out the interests of the Luke 
Knitting Mills, and moved into a storeroom, at 231 
Alder St. 

Shortly after, stock, to the amount of $10,000, was 
issued through the secretary, Carl C. Jantzen. In order 
to buy his stock, Carl C. Jantzen, at that time an apple 
grower in the Hood River valley, sold out his apple 
orchard; staking the entire proceeds from its sale on 
the new venture. 

At first, there were lean days, when each of the part 
ners drew as his share, 
$75 per month, which 
barely carried their 
families through, from 
month to month. Suc- 
cess was not far off, 
however. Within four 
years from its humble 
beginning on Alder 

the Jantzen Knit- 
ting Mills had forged ahead until, in 1914 the season’s 
sales amounted to $66,665, while the operating force 
had been trebled. 

In 1915 they purchased the interests of the Nolan 
Knitting Mills, manufacturers of sweaters, which line 
they added to their own, at the same time taking a lease 
upon a building site at E. 44th and Stark Sts., Portland, 
Ore. Later, however, they discontinued the manufacture 
of sweaters, specializing i in swimming suits, only. 

In 1920 came the Jantzen diving girl. This Jantzen 
bathing beauty first saw the light in the company’s pub- 
licity department. For some time, she graced the pages 
of the catalogue put out by Jantzen Knitting Mills, 
before her discovery by the general public. Soon mer- 
chants throughout the country, handling the Jantzen 
product, were clamoring for posters with which to 
advertise these swimming suits. Stickers upon thousands 
of automobile windshields, carried the likeness of this 
diving nymph from the Pacific ocean, to the Atlantic 
In Portland, for years past, no civic parade of any con- 
sequence was complete without a float featuring a bevy 
of Jantzen bathing girls. The rest of the promotional 
activities, including the Portland swimming pool, and the 
ceaseless drive to popularize the name Jantzen is well 
known; it has made the company brilliantly successful 









The famous 
Jantzen 
diving girl 





Kitting Mills, Ltd., seven miles from the heart of London, England 
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Expediting 
Twist-Gear 


Changes 


By L. L. Kingsford 


@ The changing of twist gears should be a simple and 
quickly accomplished task and should not involve the 
application of a large amount of force. Poor adjustment 
of twist gears may be the cause of faulty work on spin- 
ning or roving frames. In this article the author has 
outlined the difficultics to be encountered in making 
tunst-gear changes and has suggested several steps to 
overcome them. 


HI. technique of the removal, adjustment, and 
changing of the twist gear on spinning and twisting 
frames is a most important one. It must be thor- 
oughly mastered by the mill mechanic, section-hand, or 
fixer, if the gear is to function at maximum efficiency. 
No gear, perhaps, is changed more frequently than the 
twist gear 7, Figs. 1 and 2. 
more abused. It seems to be an easy matter to remove a 
twist gear and replace it by another: and still one need 
only walk through a spinning or twisting department of 
fair size where changes of counts are frequent to find 
the mechanic or section-hand having considerable diffi- 
culty removing a gear. 


Yet no gear. probably, 1s 


In all such cases something is fundamentally wrong: 
The twist gear should come off quite easily, and_ it 
should go on just as readily. The trouble, likely enough, 
is that when the gear was previously put on it was a 
rather tight fit—perhaps even had to be hammered into 
place. This practice of forcing on the twist gear should 
never be tolerated. If the bore of the gear is too small, 
it should be reamed out with an expansion reamer. This 
reaming can be done in the machine shop if it is nearby; 
or the tool can be borrowed for a few minutes and the 
section-hand can ream out the gear himself. It will 
pay a mill to have a set of expansion reamers within 
easy access, and all fixers and section-hands should be 
taught to handle them properly. 


Filing Undesirable 


Fixers should never be allowed to file cut the bore 
of a tight-fitting gear. Filing a hole is an art and cannot 
generally be acquired in the routine work of a fixer. The 
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result usually is that the hole is filed out unevenly : and 
while the gear may not give any trouble on the particular 
stud to which it is then fastened, it might give rise 
more or less trouble on other studs later on. 

When a twist gear for some reason cannot be readily 
removed, it is well to know just what to do in order to 
get it off without causing damage. Some fixers in such 
a case will take a hammer and, after removing the nut 
N on the gear stud, Fig 1, will either bang on the back 
of the gear or on the end of the threaded stud. This is 
liable to have one of two damaging effects—either teeth 
will be broken from the gear or the stud threads will be 
If the stud does not move after a light tap or 
two, continued hammering will cause a spreading of the 
end of the stud so that the nut NV’ cannot be replaced 
without the expanded threads being filed down. Such a 
course takes time and holds up production. 


When Tightly Frozen 


A better way is to loosen the nut \, back it off a bit, 
and then tap the nut itself with the hammer; no damage 
will then be done to the threads. If the stud does not 
vield to the first few quick, firm taps, a piece of wood 
can be placed across the front of the nut and a series of 
harder blows given. Sometimes a lead hammer can be 
used effectively, its heft enabling a considerable force to 
be exerted against the end of the stud and its softness 
preventing injury to the threads of the stud. 

Sometimes, however, the gear is so firmly attached to 
the stud, or the latter so 
tightly frozen in the bearing 
b, that the stud moves only a 
trifle at each blow and finally 
its end comes flush with the 
end of the bearing. Further 
hammering of the type de- 
scribed is out of the question 
now ; but a piece of soft wood 
that will fit into the end of 
the bearing, or a soft metal 
drift with a flat end that can 
be placed full against the stud 
end, may be effectively used without causing damage. 

Instead of working on the stud end, it may be more 
expeditious to place a drift against a portion of the jack- 
gear J Fig. 1, and then to give the other end of the drift 
a few vigorous blows. Care must be taken not to place 
the drift against one of the gear spokes as the latter is 
apt to crack or break. However. if no other place but 
a gear spoke is available, the drift should be moved fre- 
quently from one spoke to another in order to avoid 
damage to any one of them. 

Quite often it will be found easier to force the twist 
gear off the stud by tapping it from behind. In this 
event the drift is placed against the back of the gear. 
If there is room, the drift can be brought through the 
jack-gear, since by this means the drift comes into a more 
parallel position with the bearing and stud. This facili- 
tates the driving action of the drift. Since twist gears 
are usually solid, it is not so urgent to change the post 
tion of the drift unless it is seen that the continued blows 
are causing damage to the ends of the teeth of the gear 

A pinch bar with a claw at one end is a useful device 
in pulling off twist gears, especially in the type of fram 
where there is a solid background against which the 
curve of the claw can be placed so that the lever end 
can be pressed quite hard. 

It is essential that the twist gear be meshed correctly 
Many accidents have happened because of this gear not 
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having been meshed deeply enough into the intermediate 
vear /, Fig. 2. In this event, the pounding received by 
the edges of the twist-gear teeth either wears them down 
ty a point where they no longer make sufficient contact 
with the intermediate gear, or else the incessant im- 
pact forces the twist-gear bracket away so that in either 
case there will be a failure to drive the front rolls. Con- 
sequently, since the spindles will continue to revolve, the 
hread between the traveler and the bite of the front 

lls will receive excessive twist and will snarl and finally 
break 

On a twisting frame such a disaster is bad enough, but 
even worse is that case where the slippage of the gears 
is only occasional. When this happens, the front-roll 
speed is retarded at intermittent periods and the twist, 
4 course, is increased beyond the standard required. 
lhe degree of augmentation depends on the length of 
time that elapses before the gears begin to drive again. 
Obviously the quality of the product will suffer, since 
the hard twist which has been made will snarl when it is 
vound otf the bobbins in the subsequent process. Some- 
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times the trouble is not discovered until the bobbins reach 
the latter operation. However, even though the slippage 
is detected before the bobbins have left the frame, there 
will ensue a loss of time and some waste of material 
when the faulty work is removed from the bobbins. 

The slippage of the gears is not always due to inade- 
quate meshing. Sometimes it comes from excessive wear 
of one of the two gears—the twist or the intermediate. 
Usually, however, the twist gear, because of having 
fewer teeth than the intermediate, is subject to the most 
wear. Another reason for this is that the strain of 
driving is much greater on the twist-gear teeth. 

There is a certain tell-tale sound about worn gear 
teeth that is distinguishable from all the other usual 
noises in the room, and a fixer or section-hand should 
train his ear to catch it. He should make it a practice to 
take the necessary steps to correct the trouble before 
something happens. Furthermore, it is well to have the 
section-hand go over his frames periodically and_ to 
single out any gears that may show signs of excessive 
wear. This enables him to substitute new ones during a 
legitimate stoppage of the frame and thus eliminate the 
waste and loss of production that would ensue if the 
worn teeth reached the point of disengagement. In some 
cases a tooth will break off here and there on the gears 
before the big catastrophe happens. 

When a pin instead of a key is used to secure the 
twist gear to its stud, stoppage of the front rolls will 
occur when the pin is worn to a point where it can no 
longer hold the gear in place. The stud then simply 
revolves as usual but can impart no motion to the twist 
gear. It is best to have the twist gears keyed to their 
studs. 

One of the more simple forms of gear-end drives has 
been. used as the basis of the foregoing discussion, but the 
principles involved can be applied with equally beneficial 
results to the most complicated of gear-end construc- 
tions on all spinning and twisting machinery. 
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Hosicry containing synthetic yarns should 
be carefully inspected for broken ends 


Stitch Control 


Important Factor 
in Circular-Hosiery 
Knitting 

By F. R. Winwick 


NE of the most difficult problems which the ex- 

ecutives of every circular-hosiery mill must meet 

is that of securing the best possible stitch aat the 
ankles of their stockings. The highest degree of elastic- 
ity is desirable in order to prevent wrinkling above the 
heel when the wearer is walking. Considerable skill 1s 
required to set the stitch drum cams in such a manner 
as to cause the stocking to fit perfectly. 

The stitch in the top of women’s seamless stockings 
must be long enough to present elasticity ; and, at the be- 
ginning of the calf of the leg, should be gradually 
shortened until the ankle is reached. There is very little 
danger of knittimg the ankle too small with seamless 
knitting machines, but it is possible to injure the fabric 
by drawing too short stitch at this point. Careful 
tests should be made to determine whether or not the 
hbers of the yarn are broken. This can be determined 
by mere observation or by pulling the fabric at the speci- 
fied point. Hosiery in which synthetic yarns are used 
should be carefully examined in a good light for broken 
ends which may appear upon the outer face of the cloth. 

Factors involved in stitch-setting include the size of 
the machines; the number and gauge of the needles 
(which ought to be standardized); the character of the 


varns used and their relative size, particularly for plated 
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fabrics ; and the subsequent operations of scouring, <ye- 
ing, and finishing. While woolen and worsted yarns 
have an inherent elasticity not to be found in co; on, 
silk, or synthetic yarns, the number of needles required 
for women’s hosiery makes it necessary to secure the 


form desired by a careful setting and variation of the 
length of stitch. 


Should Keep Record 


The matter of perfect fit is more difficult to attain in 
seamless hosiery of the plain type, since this fabric «loes 


not have the elasticity of ribbed cloth made from the 


same yarns. The foreman of the knitting room should 
have a carefully kept record of the exact number of links 
to be used in the pattern chain for both the leg and 
foot and for all the different numbers of yarn used; 
otherwise, as I have too often witnessed, some inexperi- 
enced or incompetent fixer will try to secure a correct 
boarded length. by altering the stitch screws and _ thus 
ruining the feel and finish of the fabric. I fancy that 
before long all knitting machines will have the heads of 
the stitch screws calibrated so that it will be possible 
to. keep an accurate record of the stitch settings for all 
kinds of yarns. Such a record would be valuable when, 
as now, we are knitting a great variety of styles in small 
lots from an assortment of yarns larger than ever before 
used. 

On most, if not all, makes of seamless machines, each 
link is twelve courses long. ‘Therefore, with the right 
number of links in the chain, we set the stitch for the 
foot first. We then set the stitch in the leg to correspond 
with the foot, and change the number of links in the 
chain to secure proper length for the leg of the stocking 

Machines of the two-cylinder type which use double- 
hook needles are excellent for golf hosiery and, due to 
the elastic character of the fabric made upon them 
require less variation of stitch to secure a perfect fit 
Since the needles slide from rib- to plain-knitting posi- 
tions, fewer needles are used than in other types of 
seamless machines which knit ribbed hoisery. 

The ribbed-instep type of machine produces the finest- 
fitting hosiery, in the opinion of the writer. When set 
up to knit broad-rib feet and legs with a fine-rib cuff, 
the stitch can be set to knit fabric which fits closely the 
entire length of the stocking. The stitch just above the 
ankle should never be set on these machines when the 
rib needles are out of action. A correct stitch for 
the ribbing at this point in the stocking will be entirely 
wrong when knitting plain fabric. 

Just how to secure the desired results cannot be pre- 
scribed. It must be acquired by careful observation and 
experience. There is no better measure of a knitter’ 
ability than the results attained in the task outlined. 


o 


*¢f FANCY that before long all knitting ma- 

chines will have the heads of the stitch 
screws calibrated so that it will be possible to 
keep an accurate record of the stitch settings 
for all kinds of yarns,” writes the author of 
the accompanying article. He recommends 
that the knitting-room foreman keep a care- 
ful record of the exact number of links for 
leg and foot to be used in the pattern chain 
when various yarns are employed. 
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the spinner and the grower. 


By G. N. Stroman 


' Breeder, College of Agriculture and A\lechante 


Arts, State College, New Mexico 


‘IE object of the cotton breeders of the United 
states has been to incorporate into their varieties 
characters that are most desired by the farmer. 


er, their object should always be to breed into the 
the characters that will make the grower the most 
and those characters which make the grower the 
ioney should also bring the spinner the greatest 
In the past there has been a long distance be- 
The farmer has sold 
m under one system of marketing and the spinner 
ile manufacturer has purchased under an entirely 
it system. In this whole process the spinner has 

advantage for his cotton is bought on certain 
itions. The writer is of the opinion, however, 

spinner has not been entirely satisfied with the 
that he has bought under this last arrangement. 
‘1s no doubt that any bale of upland cotton is a 

of different quality fibers from the different 
Some bales naturally are better in this respect 
iers, but nevertheless when a mill buys cotton on 
| grade and staple, it gets a bale having very little, 
‘otton of less grade than specified; and on staple 
i bale that contains fibers whose average is the 
pecified. If he gets a mixture of different lengths 


in a bale of well-bred cotton, what kind of a mixture 
must he get of the characters that have received no atten- 
tion by the breeder ? 

To illustrate the mixture of lengths that might be in a 
bale of cotton, one variety which the writer analyzed 
had a range in length of from 42 to 1,°; in. Also fre- 
quently varieties run from ? to 1§ in. in length, or from 
, to 1,°, in. However, there are other varieties whose 
range in length does not vary so much. 
for this is that the breeder has been producing a cotton 
that the farmer or grower wanted. The grower desftes 
a high yielding cotton with a high percentage of lint, 
high lint index, high boll weight; and along with these 
a good length of lint. if possible. The farmer desires 
these characters because he has been paid mostly for 
quantity, so that quality to him has meant very little. 
As far as the spinner is concerned his interest should 
lie not only in grade and staple but also in other charac- 
teristics of the cotton fiber. 


The sole reason 


Breeding Means Efficiency 


The mill is probably more interested in quality than 
in any other feature of the bale of cotton it buys. On 
the other hand, quantity does mean a smaller price per 
pound, but does it mean greater profits to the manufac- 
turer? The smaller price might mean poor quality which 
is certain to lower the efficiency of the mill's operations. 
This very thing has hurt the world market for American 
cotton. The mill being interested in fiber quality char- 
acters such as length of lint, natural twist, body strength, 
body character, ete., certainly should be interested in 
seeing that the plant breeder uses these characters in his 
breeding procedure. 

At the New Mexico Agricultural Experiment Station 
the writer is carrving forward a program of cotton breed- 
ing that should be of interest to the spinner. Each year 
about 400 individuals are tested for the ordinary yield 
characters, such as number of bolls per plant, weight per 
boll, lint index, per cent lint, and earliness. In addition 
to this a microscopic examination Of the fiber from each 
individual plant is made, to obtain counts on the con- 
volutions and to learn something ef the characters of the 
fiber wall. Numerous hybrids are also used in these 
tests, in the hope of breeding a strain or variety that will 
make the grower the most profit, as well as to obtain a 
variety for which the spinner would be glad to pay more. 


The Spinner’s Responsibility 


Cotton manufacturers have a definite responsibility in 
helping to raise the standards of American,cotton. As 
the writer sees it, this can be done in two principal ways: 
In the first place, the spinners could cooperate with the 
cotton breeder in informing him or working out with him 
the certain or specific needs of the mills. The other 
method would be for the spinners to demand of the 
trade cotton coming up to certain specifications of quality 
not now specified. 

Our whole cotton industry would be greatly improved 
if the spinner would pay more attention to the cotton that 
he will eventually use. As the writer sees it, the breeder 
has not given sufficient attention to characters other than 
the yield factors, due mainly to non-specific demands by 
the textile manufacturer for high quality cotton. What 
is needed to remedy the situation is to breed for and 
know the quality characters, as regards their spinning 
value, of the different varieties, in order that one-variety 
communities can be established which will keep the seed 
pure and give the spinner a supply of suitable cotton. 
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Movements of 


Sinkers, Knock-Overs, 
and Needles in 


Full-Fashioned 
Knitting 


By M. C. Miller, M. E. 


Mechanical Engineer, Manville, R. 1. 


@ [n this installment of his treatise on adjusting the 
full-fashioned hosiery machine, Mr. Miller begins a 
fetailed discussion of the seventeen distinct positions 
wsumed by each of the three principal knitting elements 
in the formation of one course of loops. The manner in 
which these elements concurrently perform their minute 
functions is a marvel of mechanical ingenuity.* 


HE path of the head or hook end of the needles 

is shown in Fig. 42. There are seventeen positions 

noted, which cooperate with seventeen correspond- 
ing positions of the sinkers and knock-over bits. 

In Fig. 43 is shown diagrammatically the levers and 
rollers of the five motions involved in knitting, including 
accurate outlines of the six cams which transmit the 
movements to the motions. This drawing also shows the 
seventeen positions comparable to the seventeen positions 
of the elements noted in Fig. 42, in which the six sets of 
rollers stand at any one of the seventeen positions. 

ach of the motion’s levers is numbered and is dia- 
grammatically shown in Fig. 43 by a different type ot 
line in accordance with the key provided. The same type 
of radiating line is used for locating the circumferential 
position of the roller of each motion at each of the seven- 
teen positions noted in Fig. 42. In order that these 
seventeen positions of the six motions may be 
easily followed in Fig. 43, each series of seventeen 
numbers is placed in a differently sized circle on 
the drawing, the key numbers and line types being 
followed throughout. 

All fixed fulerums 


for the levers 


are marked 
with a solid central dot: and, in order that the 
proper roller for each individual motion may be 


clearly distinguished, a portion of each roller is 
marked with the same type of line used for the 








part cross-sections showing the sinkers, knock-over hits, 
and needles as they stand in relation to each other in 
each of the seventeen positions previously noted. [Only 
part of Fig. 44 is shown with this installment.] The 
dotted outline of the elements in any view designates the 
previous position of such element or elements. 

In Fig. 39 (Textite Worvp, July 11, page 41) the 
parts are shown with the needles at their extreme high 
position previous to yarn sinking, which is the position 
corresponding to those occupied by the cams and levers 
in Fig. 43. It is the same position as that shown in 
1 of Fig. 44. 

In this position of the elements, the needles have just 
finished coming up. As shown by the needle up-and- 
down motion 4+ in Fig. 43, roller 4 (dot lines) is resting 
in its 1 position on the lowest throw of the needle up- 
and-down cam A. As shown in Fig. 44, view 1, the 
fabric is resting against the under side of the sinkers. 
sy examining the needle in-and-out motion 2 in Fig. 43, 
we find that roller 2 (light solid lines) is not in contact 
with its cam B, but that roller 5 (short-dash and single- 
dot lines) of the regulator motion 5 is resting against its 
cam C surface at 1 and therefore regulating the setting 
of the needles for the coming in of the jack sinkers, 
which will kink the yarn for the next course. In the 
in-and-out catch-bar motion 3, roller 3 (long dot lines) 
is resting against the low rest surface of its cam D, with 
the sinkers therefore in their farthest position away from 
the needles. In the catch-bar up-and-down motion 1, 
roller 1 (long dash and double-dot lines) has just about 
finished its movement of raising the catch bar above the 
jack-sinker butts by rising on the lift portion of its cam 
FE, so that these sinkers can hereafter be cammed-in by 
their jacks and slur-cock. The knock-over bits are in 
this 1 position in their extreme low setting, as roller 6 
(long dash and dot lines) of this motion is nearly in 
contact with the low rest surface of its cam F, being held 
free of cam contact by its stop hook 37 (Fig. 39), as 
previously noted. 


View 


Second Position 


As the camshaft revolves into its position 2, no move- 
ment—with one exception—takes place for any of the 
motions, due to their cams being the same radius as they 
were at 1. The exception is the needle up-and-down 
motion (short dot lines), the cam for this motion lift- 
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and July 11, 1931. 3ecause the diagrams included in this and knock-over 


installment will be referred to later in the series, 
is advised to preserve his copy of this issue. 
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atch-bar up-and-down motion —--- 


roller slightly and in this manner lowering the 


lles, as shown in Fig. 42 and at view 2 in Fig. 44. 


object of so lowering the needles is to make cer- 
it no portion of the loops on the needle shanks is 
the bottom line of the sinkers. While it is true 
he sinkers will, as shown in Fig. 45, hold down the 
course bars or sinker wales of the fabric at the 
hottom line without this slight downward needle 
ient, the needle loop head, due to the previous up- 
iovement of the needle, particularly if the loops 
itively tight, might well be somewhat above the 
line of the sinkers. Here they would interfere 
he later burying of the beard tips in the eyes. 
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Fig. 43. Kmitting cams 
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It might well be asked why the needies are raised as 
high as shown in these drawings, pa. —alarly in view 
of the fact that, as far as the actual sinking of the yarn 
is concerned, the needles would stand high enough if the 
lower end of their beards was slightly above the yarn- 
taking notch of the sinkers. Such shortening of the 
needle movement would be advantageous not only from 
the standpoint of reducing the distance the needles move, 
but it would also permit the use of shorter needles, with 
the resultant greater rigidity. The reason the needles 
must stand in this high position prior to the yarn sinking 
is the necessity of having the lowermost portion of the 
needle eye somewhat above the topmost line of the sinker, 
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so that, as the upper 
point of the yarn-sink- 
ing notch of the sinkers 
is brought between the 
needles, it will not catch 
in the needle eyes. This 
would be very likely to 
happen even if the 
needles were carefully 
pliered and were abso- 
lutely central between 
the sinkers, because the 
needles at the eye are 
considerably wider than 
at the other portions of 
the shank. This exces- 
sive widening of the 
needles at the eye is 
necessary to permit the 
transfer points register- 
ing with the eyes with 
greater certainty. The 
wide permit the 
points and needles to 
engage with each other 
even though one or both 
of them are slightly out 
of line. 

It will be noted by 
examining the cam lay- 
out (Fig. 43) that all 
the cams formed 
for more than one-half 
their periphery of a 
constant radius from 


eyes 


are 





Fig. 44. Knitting posi- either the 1 or 2 posi- 
tions of needle, sinker tion, so that no move- 
and knock-over bit — ment of any motion 


takes place during the 
next 180 to 200 degrees of the cam circumference. It is 
during this rotation of the camshaft that the Coulier mo- 
tion, described in previous articles, causes the slur-cocks 
to operate the jacks of the sinkers so that the jack sinkers 
successively move toward and between the needles, pre- 
ceded by the traverse of the yarn eye. In this manner 
the yarn is sunk between alternate needles. The yarn, of 
course, lies across the front shank of all needles. 

The yarn is sunk by the jack sinkers to such a degree, 
due to only alternate-sinker kinking, that the jack sinkers 
stand a considerable distance beyond the back line of the 
needles, as shown in view 3, Fig. 44. In this manner 
the required amount of yarn for the course is measured, 
even though it is only alternately kinked. At this time 
the jack-sinker butts should be within .004 to .008 in. 
of the verge plate, as noted in previous articles, so that if 
a jack were to drive any jack sinker to the verge plate, 
an excessive amount of yarn could not be measured, the 
verge plate effectively stopping any appreciable overthrow. 

If we now study Fig. 43 and examine the position of 
the six rollers at the 3 position, we shall find that they 
are all still opposite ; that is, on the radial portion of their 
cams with the Couliering or yarn sinking finished. All 
jack sinkers therefore stand as shown in view 3, Fig. 44. 

As the camshaft continues to rotate in the direction of 
the arrow (Fig. 43), we shall see that the 3 (long dot) 
roller of the catch bar in-and-out motion commences to 
rise on its cam, in this manner moving the dividing sink- 
ers toward the needles. At the No. 4 position, the sink- 
ers will occupy the position shown in view 4, Fig. 44. It 
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dash, 


will be noted that in the regulator motion (iong 
single dot) roller 5 has moved to a lower position on its 
cam and in this manner has moved the needles awa 
from the sinkers slightly, as shown in Fig. 42 at 

The object of this slight movement of the needles awa 
from the sinker is to permit the needles to be relieved 
of the yarn-sinking strain, which has slightly flexed them, 


and to permit the dividing sinkers to take and forn: their 
kink from the yarn so released. 

It will also be noted that in the catch-bar up-and-dow 
motion (dash, double-dot lines) roller 1 has, in going 


from position 3 to 4, moved partially to a lower position 
on its cam, in this manner lowering the catch bar enoug! 
to contact later with the butts of the jack sinkers so that 
they can be withdrawn. All the other motions, in moving 
from position 3 to 4, remain as they were at position 3. 

In moving from position 4 to 5, the catch bar com- 
pletes the forward stroke of the dividers, its roller 3 
rising to the extreme throw of the in-and-out catch-bar 
cam, as shown in Fig. 43. The resultant position of the 
dividers is shown in view 5, Fig. 44. 

As the regulator-motion roller 5 rests on a rest portion 
of its cam, the needles do not move in or out between 
the 4 and 5 positions, other than that they go out slight) 
immediately after the 4 position, as seen by the drop 
in the cam C. The slightly inner position, shown at 5, 
as compared with the extreme outer position of the 
needles after 4 (Fig. 42), is due to the arcuate motion of 
the needle up-and-down lever, which, between 4 and 5, 
draws the needles down to the position shown in view §, 
Fig. 44, due to its roller 1 rising on its cam, as shown 11 
Fig. 43. This slight moving away of the needles imme- 
diately after 4 is to lessen slightly the strain on th 
kinked yarn after the dividers have come all the way in 

The end of this dividing motion at 5 should be so ad 
justed as to flex the needles slightly 
and bring the dividing sinker butts 
within .004 to .008 in. of the verge 
plate in order to kink and strain 


the yarn evenly. The more ener- £.. 
di.) 
centre ND 


getically these kinks are formed, 


without excessively straining the 
yarn, the more even the fabric will 

lig. 45. Frictional 
movement of yarn 


appear. 
It is to be understood that, when 
or loop with 
needle 






A 


setting the dividing catch-bar mo- 
tion, the verge plate is to be used 
as a gauge, the degree of flexing of 
the needles being adjusted by the 
in-and-out needle motion. At this 
time, as previously noted, this mo- 
tion is under the control of the 
stitch regulator. For this purpose the rest portion between 
4 and 5 of the stitch regulator cam should be fitted with 
an adjustable portion, so that the kinks in the yarn 
already formed are not disturbed, or so that the needles 
are not overflexed; but as machines now built are not 
fitted with this adjustment, the regulator-cam shape 
alone must determine the degree of needle flexing. 

In moving from 4 to 5, the catch-bar up-and-down 
motion lowers the catch bar to its extreme low position, 
with the jack-sinker butts now located in the groove 0! 
the catch bar, so that they can later be caused to move 
away from the needles in conjunction with the dividing 
sinkers. The falling of the catch bar is due to its roller 
1 finishing its downward motion to the low rest portion 
of its cam, as shown in Fig. 43, the other motions Te 
maining as they were. (To be continucd) 
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Correct Fitting of 


Bobbins 
on Ring Spindles 


@ /ccause poorly fitting bobbins can nullify all effort 

ded to make spindles run properly, spindle manu- 
fucturers are wmterested in insuring that mills employ 
s of correct dimensions. For this reason the 

nigte Kugellagerfabriken, A. G., German manufac- 

'f the SK F-Norma roller-bearing spindle, has inade 
astudy of bobbins in relation to the requirements of ring 
spindles. The recommendations formulated as a result of 
his mvestigation and released by Emil Adolff, A. G. 
Keutlingen, Germany, through its American representa- 
we, J. I. Bernitz, New York, are presented herewith. 


“HE bobbins should be placed as low as possible, 
so that the center of gravity of the rotating and 
partly vibrating load will not be too high on the 

Kccentrically rotating masses are liable to 

develop too great a bending moment on the blade. The 

hoblin should fit the top end of the blade as tightly as 
poss'hle, and be but loosely guided below on the whorl. 

Attochment of the bobbin at the top of the blade has been 

iound to give the best running. A bobbin so driven has 

a demping influence on vibration, and the spindle on 

Which it is placed is the least inclined to vibrate. 
lus way of placing bobbins and cops on the spindle 

is illustrated in Figs. 2 and 3. It will be observed 
at the contact with the blade is at the top only, and 
it there is a certain amount of play (at least 0.2 to 

"9 am.) at the bottom. This loose guidance at the 

hott m gives the rotating mass a certain mobility for self- 

cen! ring while running at high speeds. 
» much play (more than about 0.5 mm.), on the 


1 
S))]7 > 
pindie, 


othe hand, should be avoided, since it permits the axis 
01 te cop or bobbin to get out of line with the spindle 
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axis when the loading is uneven or the 
centering not accurate. ‘The rotating 
mass is then liable to create a greater 
centrifugal force than otherwise would 
be the case. Only cops of thin paper 
can be used with their whole length in 
contact with the spindle blade (Fig. 1). 

All that has been said concerning con- 
tact with the blade and the bottom play, 
applies with equal force to wooden 
bobbins with flanges, such as are used 
for twister spindles. If these bobbins 
ht tightly throughout their length and 
do not have the play mentioned above, 
the spindle blade is liable to bend. 





Dimensions of Bobbins 


Fig. 5. Too 


low on 


an The spinner must see that all bobbins 


will as far as possible be level with one 
another, so that the yarn will be wound 
on in the right position. 

Bobbin manufacturers can supply 
well-fitting bobbins only when they 
know the exact dimensions of the spindle 
tops. To have bobbins made according 
to the first spindle that comes to hand 
cannot be recommended; since spindles, 
even when they are received together 
in the same batch from the makers and 
are to all appearances identical, are sub- 
ject to variations 1n diameter and length 
due to the manufacturing tolerances 
employed. The bobbin maker might 
therefore receive a spindle with plus 
tolerances (machined to the high limit), 
or a spindle with minus tolerances (ma- 
chined to the low limit). It would be pure luck if the 
spindle had the exact nominal dimensions, and even then 
he ought to know the manufacturing tolerance. 

He should therefore be furnished with a bobbin gage 
showing him clearly and simply what the admissible plus 
and minus limits are. For this purpose the bobbin gage 
should be graduated so as to show the highest and lowest 
admissible positions of the lower extremity of the tube 
(see Figs. 4 and 5). On the gage shown in Fig. 4 is a 
cop with its lower extremity above the hatched tolerance 
area. It is therefore too small in diameter. The cop 
on the gage in Fig. 5, on the other hand, is too large 
in diameter. The bottom extremity of the tube must 
always come within the hatched tolerance area. 

For testing the bobbins when received from the 
makers, the following method is the best: Place the 
bobbins one after the other on a perfect spindle rotating 
at the normal working speed, and pay special attention 
to their behavior when they are being started at the 
normal rate of acceleration. It will be found that after 
a little practice it is possible by this means to recognize 
and eliminate tubes capable of causing vibration of the 
spindle. This test is not only simpler but more reliable 
than measuring, since it constitutes to some extent a 
test for balance. 

Mill owners who have discovered by practical tests 
how much the elimination of defective bobbins serves to 
increase working speed and therefore production, and 
how much it decreases waste, test their bobbins regularly 
and systematically. With plain-bearing spindles, the wear 
of the bearing bush and spindle blade is increased by 
defective bobbins, although some time may elapse before 
the effect on the running of the spindle becomes apparent. 
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Full but Pliant 
Hand Is Aim 


in F unishing 
Cotton Linin 
Fabrics 


By Fred Grove-Palmer 


@ Our Questions and Answers Department recently 
received the following inquiry: “We understand that in 
finishing cotton lining fabrics it is the practice in Eng 
land first to backfill the goods, and subsequently to apply 
additional finishing materials to the face. We should 
like to know whether this method is in common use; and 
if not, what is the usual procedure for finishing twills 
and similar lining fabrics.” It is believed that the accom- 
panying article outlining the methods employed by Eng- 
lish finishers and written shortly before the death of 
the author, will be of interest to a number of our 


rea lers. 


N FINISHING cotton lining fabrics, the principal 

requirement is to obtain fullness and substance, com- 

bined with a soft hand. The finish must be such 
that the lining will lend support to the apparel, but will 
not give it an air of stiffness or awkwardness. Careful 
selection of fnishing materials and proper mechanical 
treatment are essential therefore, if the desired result is 
to be obtained. Most finishers of lining fabrics base 
their formulas on some form of starch, because of the 
body which is obtainable with this material. Special 
effort must be made, however, to counteract the natura! 
stiffening effect that is produced with starch, and at 
the same time to retain the desired qualities. Fabrics 
commonly employed for linings, especially of men’s gar- 
ments, are those having a 2x2 or 2x1 twill weave; and 
when properly finished, these constructions have the char- 
acteristics mentioned as necessary. 

A basic formula which has been found satisfactory is 
prepared as follows: 75 lb. of potato starch is placed in 
the starch kettle and stirred with cold water to a thin 
paste free from lumps; steam is turned on, and a little 
more water poured in. As soon as the starch begins to 
break, 1 Ib. of soap and 1 pint of soluble oil are added, 
and boiling is continued until the batch is thoroughly 
cooked. Water is now added to make 120 gal., and the 
steam is turned off. The starch is applied on an ordinary 
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two-bowl mangle, or on a friction mangle which has the 
upper roll geared to a greater speed than the lower roll 
which is running in the solution. 

Some grades of material require a glaze finish, while 
still retaining softness of hand. For this purpose, a 
formula containing some kind of wax is employed A 
typical finish of this type consists of 50 lb. wheat starch, 
50 lb. potato starch, 5 Ib. palm oil or sulfonated oil, 
5 lb. bees-wax and 24 lb. paraffin wax (low melting 
point), made up to a total volume of 120 gal. In the 
application of this mixture, the steam must be kept on; 
otherwise the waxes are liable to separate and produce 
unevenness which will cause difficulty in the subsequent 
processes. The machine usually employed in this case 
is a backfilling mangle. Leaving the backfilling machine, 
the fabrics are dried on cans, and afterwards are wet out 
and run through the frictioning machine or a heavy 
calender. 

Linings which are dyed can be glossed by using the 
same solution as that mentioned above to which has been 
added a small quantity of the same substantive coloring 
matter as was used for dyeing. When the finish is 
applied to both sides of a fabric of average weight, it 
requires about 120 gal. for each 2,000 yd. Naturally, 
a smaller amount is used when the finish 1s applied on 
the backfilling machine. 


Two-Run Method 


A number of finishers advocate a combination method 
in which the goods first are backfilled and then are 
‘“faced-up” with additional sizing in a subsequent opera- 
tion. Those who adopt this practice hold that it is more 
economical than the ordinary method of filling the two 
sides of the fabric during the first passage. There are 
weighty arguments advanced for and against the pro- 
cedure. The actual difference in cost involved is small; 
and other finishers believe that any savings are counter- 
balanced by the additional processing which is required 

After drying, tentering, and conditioning, the goods 
The type of calender depends upon 
the appearance and _ handle 
which is desired. A method 
which is often made use of 
for improving the looks 
of cloth and giving it a 
more closely woven appear- 
ance is chasing. In this 
operation, the amount of 
pressure applied, the num- 
ber of rolls employed, and 
the number of layers of cloth passing through together 
are all factors which need to be considered. Again, the 
Schreiner, with its masses of finely engraved lines, pro- 
duces an embossing of the surface of the material and 
gives rise to another form of luster. Each method has 
its definite place in the industry, depending upon the 
finish desired. 

The amount of moisture in the goods and the tempera- 
ture of the calender rolls have an important bearing on 
the final handle and appearance of the finished fabric 
[f the temperature of the calender, for instance, 1s only 
moderately low, the handle of goods containing a certain 
quantity of moisture will be softer and more elastic than 
if the temperature is high. 

In spite of every precaution, there are many occasions 
when the goods are too harsh and stiff when they leave 
the calender. 


are calendered. 


In such cases, they have to be passed 
through a button breaker or a stretching machine to 
secure the desired softness and pliancy. 
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Questions... 


and 


Answers 


Binder Warp and Pile 
Weaving 


Te ALLL al Editor e 

I wish to ask your advice on the best 
way to rig up a loose binder warp to 
weave mohair plush for the best re- 


sults. Kindly advise me when harness 
the loose binder end ts drawn in on and 
ow the tension ts regulated. The more 
nformation, the better. (7640) 


The usual practice is to draw the 
hinder ends, which are held on a bobbin 
or small spool, through a_ separately 
operated harness. This is operated by 
the cam lift by means of a string or 
thin cord tied to the cam levers. The 
tension, which should be very light, may 
be regulated by simply hanging a heavy 


piece of bent wire, known as a “hair 
pin,” over the binder ends. 
Vv 


Defect in Rayon Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 


unt inclosing a sample of rayon 
hosiery which contains oil spots. I boil 
i l hr. with 6% of a good oil and 
( f trisodium phosphate. TI then 
rise for 10 min. and refill the machine, 
ig the dyebath of 110° F., and 
mung for 10 min. with 2% of oil. 
lhe dye ts then added and run 10 min. ; 
fea is turned on and the bath brought 
boil, The goods are run 50 min. 
a boil; 2% of glauber salt ts added; 
ods are run another 10 min., 
ipled, and rinsed for 10 min. at 
I” F. The lot is then taken out, 
fir d. TI shall appreciate your ad- 
visiig meas to how these spots occurred 
and chat may be done to prevent a re- 
currence of the trouble. (7637) 


Our examination indicates that your 
uble is more in the line of wrinkle 
narks than oil spots, and probably is 
caused by letting the goods lie too long 
damp condition before boarding. 
some special cases it is advisable 
llow rayon hosiery to lie several 
before boarding in order to equal- 


ize the moisture in the hosiery, and 
prevent breaking stitches in the knitting 
while pulling the stocking over the 
boards. As a rule, however, it is found 
that best results are obtained when the 
hosiery is boarded immediately after 
coming from the extractor. The 
wrinkles are fresh and easily pulled 
out, while if they are left in the hosiery 
for any length of time they set, partly 
dry in the hose, and in some cases, 
become impossible to press out. Again, 
while the goods are lying in a damp 
condition, the moisture will drain and 
collect in the wrinkles and leave a dark, 
greasy mark similar to the spots in 
question. The darker the shade, the 
more prominent the spot will appear. 
We believe that you will obtain better 
results with rayon hosiery if you change 
your method of boiling off. It is our 
opinion that you are boiling off for too 
long a time. You did not state whether 
vou use a boil-off oil or a regular sul- 


fonated castor oil with the trisodium 
phosphate. For boiling off rayon and 


cotton, 2% soda ash (or an equivalent 
amount of trisodium phosphate) and 6% 
of oil should be sufficient. Dyeing may 
be carried on in the same bath at the 
same time. Salt may be added after 
the goods have been boiled in the dye- 
bath for 30 to 50 min. After dyeing, 
the hosiery should be given a good 
washing in several changes of warm 
water. 


v 


Fulling Beret Caps 


Technical Editor: 

Enclosed please find three beret caps 
and samples of the fulling materials we 
use on them. We full in an ordinary 
family washing machine, cold. The 
blue caps full entirely satisfactorily, but 
we cannot get good results on the white. 
The pink cap is not so satisfactory as 
the blue, but is much superior to the 
white. I am also enclosing samples of 
the white and blue yarn, and one of the 
white caps before fulling. 

We full the colored caps 35 or 40 
minutes, and the white caps 10 minutes 
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longer. We cannot give them any more 
extended treatment because they would 
shrink too much to permit being boarded 
to proper size. 

We should appreciate your explain- 
mg why we cannot get the results we 
want with the white caps. (7607) 


The difference in appearance is due 
to the colors entirely. Dark shades 
always look more solid than the light. 
The latter show the design or stitch 
more clearly. 

This trouble is common in woven 
materials. Broadcloths, suedes, and 
velours always show the design more 
clearly when dyed in light shades than 
when dyed in dark. To overcome this 
trouble, the finisher fulls the light 
shades more. 

There are two solutions to your prob- 
lem. You may make the light-colored 
berets larger to begin with, so as to 
allow more shrinkage; or you may 
make them with a finer stitch so that 
they will be closed by the amount of 
shrinkage allowed. A finer stitch means 
more yarn. 

We notice a difference in size be- 
tween the three caps. The white is } in. 
wider than the blue. The pink is slightly 
smaller than the white and larger than 
the blue. The blue, being dark, could 
well be the largest of the three, as it 
would look better than the white even 
if the latter were narrower. The light 
shades, however, should be kept firmer 
than the dark. 

To convince yourself that the trouble 
is largely the effect of color, dye one 
of the white berets to a medium or dark 
shade after fulling and you will find it 
much improved. 


v 


Breakage of Doupioni Filling 


Technical Editor: 

I see alot of “Shantung” and “Rajah” 
being worn at present and I notice the 
stores selling it very cheap. This indi- 
cates to me that the weaving costs in the 
producing mills must be very low. 

I have just completed a small order 
for this kind of cloth, and the costs 
were very high. This was caused by 
the excessive number of filling breaks. 
They averaged 72 per day per loom for 
twelve looms. Even with one loom to 
a weaver I could not maintain a satts- 
factory production. The yarn was 200/ 
250 Italian doupiont and kept 
properly conditioned while in use. This 
was done according to instructions. 

Now in order that you may fully un- 
derstand my problem, I am sending you 
three partly woven cops for your ex- 
amination; and if you can give any in- 
formation as to how I can get this filling 
yarn off the cop without it snarling on 
the nubs, I should appreciate it very 
much. (7632) 


Was 


The nature of doupioni filling is such 
that breaks will occur wherever the 
cocoon slugs are excessive in number 
and large in size. However, the cops 
submitted, with the exception of one 
slug, show that the slugs are not so large 
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that trouble would occur from. this 
source. This filling would cause little 
trouble on step quills or in the shuttle 
which, in the silk trade, is often referred 
to as the wool shuttle. The cops that 
vere submitted also show a rather long 
traverse, and this would tend to cause 
Make a shorter traverse so 
that the cop will be built up more quickly 
and have a shorter step; this allows 
the filling to come off the cop with 
less friction and prevents the filling 
from lapping in back of a slug and 
breaking. The cops show that when 
the thread runs down, the sweep is en 
tirely too long for the nature of the 
filling and causes excessive breakage. 

Care must also be taken in the selec 
ion of the proper type of shuttle. The 
type of shuttle referred to as a wool 
shuttle, having the plates and springs 
near the point of the cop inside the 
shuttle, should be used. The doupioni 
runs out through the two plates and 
then through the bead of the shuttle 
lhe springs holding the plates in place 
hould be light, as the filling needs but 
little tension. If the ordinary silk 
huttles are used, cut off all but two 
ot the rings on the tension ring and pull 
out all but the last two tension posts. 
The tension rings, 


breakage. 


as set, do not allow 
tree passage of the slugs. 

To prevent the snarls, fur the shuttle 
heavily at the point of the cop—a piece 
of fur on each side—so that when the 
spindle is down, the cop extends into 
the fur about } to 4 in. The sides of the 
shuttle should be free from fur except 
the two short pieces in front. 


v 
Cotton Yarn for Mops 


Technical Feditor: 

! am enclosing a sample of cord. I 
belicve it possible to make from this 
material a mop which would be boti 
salable and profitable, but am nor 
familiar with the process required for 
cleaning the cord. Will you advise me 
how to bleach it and also if there is a 
chemical solution in which it could be 
dipped to prevent it from coming apart 
mm water. (7610) 


It is perfectly possible for you to 
bleach this cotton varn and obtain a 
good, clear white; but most of the mop 
yarns which we have seen have not been 
bleached or rendered absorbent. If de- 
sired, however, the yarn could be given 
a thorough boiling out with soda ash 
and some penetrating agent. This 
treatment would make the yarn quite 
absorbent and would remove most ot 
the waxes, motes, shives, and other im- 
purities, but would not improve the 
color a creat deal. 

Any chemical treatment employed tv 
hold together the fibers in the yaru 
would render the mop yarns non-ab- 
sorbent and water repellent. 

We do not know what particular type 
of mop you desire to make, but are of 
the opinion that you would be able to 
make a better and cheaper mop if you 
use a coarser count of yarn. In other 
words, unless it is intended for some 
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special dusting purposes, this yarn ap- 
parently is too fine and, therefore, too 
costly to produce. 

v 
Warp Streaks 
in Acetate Crepe 
Technical Editoi 

Ile are enclosing a sample of acetate 
crepe which contaims streaks running 
through the warp. We should be 
pleased to have your opinion as to the 
cause of these streaks. (7626) 

From the regularity of spacing and 
general appearance of the defects in the 
sample acetate crepe, we can definitely 
state that it 1s due to uneven tension 
of certain threads in the warping. 

It is probable that this warp was pre 
pared on a silk type of warping ma 
chine. The creels holding the spools 
often have irregularities on their spin 
dles, or the spools themselves may be 
chipped and run with uneven tension. 
When the yarn is passed through the 
warper, a great deal of tension is ap- 
plied at the point where the warp is 
actually laid up on the reel. Since the 
acetate yarns in general are not very 
elastic, they tend to remain stretched 
and taut, and retain an uneven appear- 
ance after all tension has been removed. 

That the defect was not caused in 
weaving is apparent, as the tight threads 
show definite traces of having come 
through in each section of the warp 
when it was placed in the loom. There 
is no remedy that we know of for the 
condition in the finished piece. 


v 


Explanation of Shantung 
Analysis 


Technical Editor 

On page 28 of the May 9th issue ap- 
pears an analysis of a shantung. There 
are two points in this analysis which I 
would like’ to have made clear. In the 
first place, how do you decipher the 
statement—"56/3/2 or 336 ends per 
mch.” In the second place I should like 


to have the following warp layout made 


e 
ciea) 
14 dents of f ? 56 2 edge 
2380 dents of 3/2 = 7140/2 ground 
14 dents of 4/2 56/2 edge 
2408 7252/2 or 14504 ends 


Any information you could give me 
about this would be appreciated. 
(7631) 
Since Carl C, Mattmann, Jr., is the 
author of the analysis in question, we 
have referred your inquiry to aim, and 
he replies as follows: 


“The statement '56/3/2 or 336 enus 
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per inch’ means that a 56 reed (56 ‘ents 
per inch) is used, with six ends, two 
ends from each of three heddles, ‘n a4 
dent. Thus, 56x3x2 gives 336 end; per 
inch in the loom, and this wou!’ be 
quoted in the cotton-weaving fi 15 
336 sley. Sometimes the above is 
three in a 56 double. This makes it a 


six-harness plain weave. If it were a 
four-harness plain weave, it would read 
56/2/3, or two ina 56 triple, ng 


336 ends per inch. 

“With respect to the second m 
the edge must be made stronger ; 
fore you add another heddle, mak 
four heddles with two ends in cach 
heddle, or eight ends. We wish to take 
a t-in. edge. One-quarter of 56 14 


dents to each edge of four heddles: and 
since there are two ends per heidi 
there will by 56/2, or 112, ends per 


edge, making it 25% stronger than the 
same space in the ground.” 


Vv 
Dyeing Felt Hats 


Technical Editor: 

We have a batch of felt hats to 
and are experiencing difficulty in obtain 
ing good penetration of the ma 
The hat hoods are of two qua 
One of them is a fair quality woolen 
felt. The other ts a poorer quality, 
heavier-nulled material, which contains 
a considerable amount of acid. 

Before dyeing, we wet out the hats 
for 40 min. in a boiling bath of wate 
containing sufficient ammonia to just 
turn red litmus blue. We then prepare 
our dyebath as follows for a dark fawn 
shade: 15% of glauber salt and 1% 
of Tetracarmtt. The dye formula com- 
prises Azo Rhodine 2G, Xylene Yellow 
3G, Orange 2G, and SAP blue. 

We enter the material at 60° C., raise 
the temperature to the boil in 30 to 40 
min., and boil for 1 hr. We then add 
14% of sulfuric acid gradually in three 
portions, and boil for a further 30 min 
We obtained a good level shade, but on 
cutting into the material we find the 
inside much lighter. 

We should be obliged if you could 
point out to us how we can tmprove 
the process to obtain better penetration. 
H’e might say that we first made up 
the formula in the laboratory on a 1) 
gram sample of the felt material, upon 
which we obtained excellent penetration 

(7627) 

Your procedure and choice of dyes 
seems to be correct in every respect 
and we do not recommend any change 
except to suggest that you do not need 
so much Tetracarnit, the proper amount 
being only 2 to 3 oz,-per 100 gal. ot 
dye liquor. There temain two possible 
reasons for poor penetration, The f 
is that the ammonia bath has not com 
pletely neutralized the acid left in the 
felt from the fulling operation. \\e 
would dispense with this bath enti 
and add about 7% of sodium acetate to 
the dye and glauber salt. This wiih 
penetrate well and change any 1! 
sulfuric acid to acetic acid and glaul 
salt. A large amount of glauber 
will favor penetration; but as it has a 








le to open the felt, it is not looked 
\ iavor by hat dyers. The dye- 
be continued until penetration 
; ef |, before any acid is added, be- 
er the color has been sprung 
; there is no hope of further 
penet on, 
cond reason may be that you 
re ng with an open steam pipe, 
in your laboratory experiment, 
u | external heat and actually 
5 reached! 212° F. The open steam pipe 
vives an ebulition at 200° F., 
lding condensed water to the 
lat dyers generally use copper- 
kettles, with which they get 
| boil, although on some classes 
any dyeing method will do. 
ls you are dyeing may be just 
ondition where the difference 
external heat and an = open 
pe will make penetration dith- 
Both of these suggestions are 
) carry out, and we believe that 
ie other of them will enable you 
the problem. 





v 


Cloth Refinishing and 
Shrinking 


I:ditor: 
ere interested to read in the 
h issue of Textite Worvp an 
m the subject of cloth refinishing 
inking. We wish, however, to 
ntion to the illustration. 
y years ago presses of the type 
ted were used in textile mills, 
plates, as the author says, were 
in an oven and then transferred 
ithe press. The obvious disadvantages 
i such a procedure have been over- 
come in the modern plate press. 
loday the press carries its own elec- 
welded hollow steam plates. The 
ire first papered up, a bolt to a 
pace, and put in the press between the 
| By a variation in pressure 
and heat applied, any desired finish can 
| upon the goods; and then while 
the pressure is still on, the heat is turned 
ff and cold water driven through the 
plate The effect of this is to set the 
making it last long after the 
soods are removed, and even when they 
posed to dampness. 
y of the best mills in the country 
ing these presses for their high- 
grade work, and it appears to the writer 
lat the clother finishers and shrinkers 
tind it to their advantage to make 
them. CHARLES WILLIAMS 
\ashua Steam Press & Boilers Works. 


It plates. 


Vv 


Dyed Hosiery 
Uneven in Shade 


! al Editor: 
shall appreciate your opinion as 
cause and correction of a diffi- 
e are having. There are two 
stockings enclosed, made from 
read hosiery tram, tinted light 
[hese were degummed in a 6 









to 8% olive-oil soap ban, from 3} to 1 
hi., dyed in a neutral bath, and then 
finished with a light dull (delustered) 
finish. These stockings were dyed in 
the same bath, and are supposed to be 
the same in make-up. Each stocking ts 
of a different shade. 

In the same lot there are 
shades. We note too a difference tn 
shade between the top and the leg of 
the stockings. If the difficulty lies tn 
the dyeing operation, we feel that the 
shades would be uneven in individual 
stockings. Is it possible that the diffi- 
culty lies with a lighter stitch in some 
slockings than in others? (7628) 

It is our opinion that the light and 
dark shades appearing in stockings sub 
mitted are due largely to tight and loose 
knitting in the hosiery. One of the two 
stockings submitted can be stretched 
fully 2 in. wider than the other; and 
naturally the tightly knitted stocking 
will appear fuller in shade than the 
loosely knitted one. For the same rea- 
son, the top of the stocking looks differ 
ent in shade than the leg. 

Your degumming method also is at 
fault. For a four-thread stocking a 
30-min. boil off should be sufficient, 
providing there is enough degumming 
material in the bath; but 6 to 8% ol 
olive-oil soap is decidedly not enough to 
do a good job of boiling off silk, even 
with the softest water. To boil off silk 
properly, it takes at least 20% of soap 
unless of course, some other degumming 
agents, such as soda ash, sulfonated oil, 
silicate of soda, or other detergents, are 
used in connection with the soap. By 
using enough soap in boiling off you 
will secure a much better penetration 
in your dyeing; and will do away with 
the white line which is much in evidence 
where the thick part of the sole connects 
with the upper, thinner part in the foot. 

Uneven dyeing of this kind can also 
be caused by using silk thrown by 
throwsters who are using different soak- 
ing emulsions. If one throwster uses 
an emulsion containing mineral oil, and 
his silk should be mixed with silk 
thrown by a throwster using vegetable 
softeners only, there will surely be 
several shades in that lot after dyeing 
in spite of all the precautions used by 
the dyer. 

Another common source of uneven 
dyeing is the use of silk which has been 


SCT eral 


Inquiries should give the fullest 
information possible; and _ if 
damaged material is involved, 
a sample should be sent. We 


give no consideration to anony- 
mous inquiries and do not un- 
dertake routine analysis of yarn 
investigation in- 
expense. 


or fabric, or 


volving unusual 
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allowed to lie too long in storage after 
coming from the throwster, thus permit- 
ting the softening solution to be dried 


and oxidized on the fiber. This silk 
will be found to dye darker than the 
silk which has been used when fresh 


trom the throwing plant. 


v 


Uneven Shade in Hosiery 
Technical Editor 


We are inclosing two hose. You will 
note that the leg ts darker than the foot. 
The change in color takes place where 
the yarn starts into the foot at the heel. 
This hose is 150-denier rayon plated 
over 150-denier acetate. We often have 
the whole stocking dark; then the next 
stocking will be of a lighter shade. All 
slockings are knit with same yarns and 
dyed in same dyebath. Can you tell us 
what is causing these different colors? 

(7635) 

It is our opinion that the defect with 
which you are troubled is not caused 
in the dyehouse. Where the yarn starts 
into the foot at the heel in the stockings, 
the yarn is tighter than in the upper 
part of the stocking, thus causing the 
fabric to be perceptibly stiffer, but in 
spite of this, there is no uneven dyeing. 
\n examination of the inside of the 
stocking indicates that at this point the 
acetate yarn has been knit with too 
much tension, and consequently, the 
colored rayon apparently is lighter than 
in the leg. Reducing the tension of the 
acetate yarn will undoubtedly remedy 
the trouble 


v 


What’s Wrong Here? 


Editor, Textr_te Wor-p: 

Probably because I always insist upon 
American made products’ wherever 
possible, J was a little bit surprised at a 


situation which I recently noticed at 
home. 
An over-stuffed set of a divan and 


two chairs needed re-upholstering. The 
different upholstery people of our 
locality were called in and they sub- 
mitted samples of materials and prices 
on the job. 

There was not one sample of over 100 
that bore the name of an American 
manufacturer. Every piece was imported. 
[ raised the question as to why we could 
not have good designs and good work- 
manship on American made materials 
and as yet have not had the answer. 

What’s wrong? Are the foreign ma- 
terials better or foreigners simply better 
merchandisers ? A CoNSUMER 


[Editor’s Note: The above letter rep- 
resents a challenge. Don’t we make at- 
tractive and durable upholstery fabrics 
in this country? Or, don’t we mer- 
chandise them properly, so that the men 
who do upholstery jobs locally might be 
able to show domestic as well as foreign 
samples? Or, is this another case of 
the virility of the “imported” fetish? 
We should appreciate thoughts from our 
readers. | 


German Rayon Quota System 
May Extend To Other Countries 


HI proposed yarn marketing con- 

vention in Germany, which has 
been evolved a result of the Berlin 
conference, promises to have a_ far 
reaching effect upon the European 
rayon situation. The system is being 
worked out by the A.K.U. group in 
conjunction with the I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie and the principal companies 
importing rayon yarns into Germany. 
The last three years have seen ex- 


ceedingly keen competition between the 


home producers in Germany and the 
various countries exporting to Ger- 
many, principally Italy. The details 
of the new quota system are not yet 
completed, but the arrangement is 
expected to be put into force in the 
very near future. 

Preliminary details give the follow- 
ing percentages of the total consump- 
tion of viscose rayon: 

\. K.U. (Dutch and German 
branches ) irivd 50% 
Italian rayon companies .... 17% 

1. G. Farbenindustrie ....... 15% 

Other foreign and home pro- 

GME Sica ok oe es 18% 

On the basis of the first quarter of 
the current year German consumption 
is at the rate of 60,000,000 Ib. which 


means that under the quota system the 
Knka and Glanzstoff factories (A.K.U.) 
will be responsible for 30,000,000 Ib. 
annually in Germany alone, provided, 
of course, that the agreement is ex- 
tended to include acetate and cupram- 
monium yarns. The quota system will 
be put into operation by means of a 
Central Sales bureau and prices will be 
standardized. The scheme has already 
reached a_ sufficiently advanced state 
to enable an increase of 20% in prices, 
which came into at the beginning 
of June. 

It will be run on lines similar to the 
existing Italian Rayon Convention by 
which the Snia, Chatillon and General 
Viscose companies pool their sales on 
a quota basis for the home market. 
The favorable effect of the convention 
will be the elimination of price cutting. 
It is stated that it is not the intention 
of the convention to unduly inflate the 
prices of rayon, but it will enable prices 
to be so regulated as to allow a margin 
of profit and to keep efficient plants 
from working at a The 


force 


loss. 


con- 

sumers, of course, will get the benefit 
of price stability. 

Whether Dutch exports will be 

aintained at the present level will 


largely depend on the decision of the 


A. K. U. management, which controls 
such a large share of the production 
in both oo and Germany. Italy 
will still be able to export fairly sub- 
stantial weights of rayon yarn into 


Germany. The putting into practice of 


the quota system, of course, is com- 
plicated, but negotiations had reached 
such an advanced stage on July 1 that 
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oe 


the participating firms ceased to accept 
orders for yarns; it is expected that the 
new sales organization will be put into 
operation immediately. 

The real significance of the quota 
plan is that it constitutes a bold bid to 
put the European rayon industry on 
an economic basis again, and there is 
no doubt that the German move will 
have a beneficial effect upon the market 
in other countries. There is talk in 
Germany of the Syndicate being ex- 
tended to include markets other than 
Germany; indeed it is regarded as but 
a step towards the formation of the 
International Rayon Producers’ Syndi- 
cate, according to the latest German 
ideas. 

There is not much chance of 
similar working arrangement being 
developed in Great Britain; price cut- 
ting there has been much less prevalent 
lately. It is generally considered, that 
without the cooperation of British and 
selgian producers, it will not be pos- 
sible to include acetate yarns in the 
new German Convention, though Ger- 
many, controlling as she does the 
cuprammonium market will probably 
be able to arrange for the sale of this 
tvpe of varn under the new agreement. 


any 


> Character of Year's 
Canadian Wool Clip 


With much wool from Ontario al- 
ready graded and cars beginning to 
arrive from all parts of the —. at 
the various warehouses of the Canadian 
Co-operative Wool Growers, officials of 
the organization are now in a position 
to make a fair summary of this year’s 


clip. That from Ontario is strong in 
staple and bright, while the first of the 
clip from British Columbia indicates 


that the present wool is well up to the 
standard of previous vears. Western 


range wool is strong and exceedingly 





well-grown, but shows marked evi: 
of recent sand storms. 

Canada’s total wool clip is about 2]. 
000,000 Ib. annually, or half the re juire- 
ments of the Canadian mills. Canadian 
consumption of manufactured woollens 
equals four times the clip. 


lence 


> Percentage of Long 
Sheets Increasing 


A survey just completed by the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute establishes the fact 
that 108-inch length sheets comprise a 
steadily increasing percentage of the 
total volume sold by a iding merchants, 
This, according to George A. Sloan, 
president of the Institute, is doubtless 
due in no small measure to the policy 
of merchants in cooperation with wide 
sheeting manufacturers in basing their 
appeal to the public upon the satisfying 
qualities of comfort, sanitation and ap- 
pearance, 


> Textile Imports Under 


Different Tariffs 


Some of the effects of the different 
tariff acts under which this country has 
imported textiles are revealed in a study 
compiled by the U. S.*Tariff Commis- 
sion which covers imports of raw mate- 
rials and manufactures* from 189] up 
to 1930. An interesting fact is that 
while the annual average imports of 
manufactures has increased in value 
about 300% since 1891, the increase in 
value of raw material imported was 
around 1,000 

Under the tariff act of 1890 the im- 
ports of manufactures averaged $112,- 
000,000 each year; Act of 1894, $147,- 
000,000; Act of 1897, $142,000,000; 
Act of 1909, $178,000,000; Act of 1913, 
$237,000,000; Act of 1922, $318,000,000. 
The figures for total textile raw mate- 
rials imported for the average year 
under each act are as follows: 1890, 
$59,000,000; 1894, $86,000,000; 1897, 
$117,000,000; 1909, $169,000,000; 1913, 
$465,000,000; 1922, 602,000,000;  fig- 


ures for latest act not representative. 


Du Pont Agrees to Purchase Dyestuff 
And Chemical Business of Newport 


HE FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & 

Co. has entered into an agreement 
to purchase the dyestuffs and chemical 
business of the Newport Co., subject to 
the approval of the stockholders of the 
latter. The wood-distillates division of 
the Newport Co. does not figure in the 
transaction. The plants involved are 
at Carrolville, Wis., New Brunswick, 
N. J.; and Passaic, N. J. 

It is the intention that this additional 
dyestuffs and organic chemical business 
shall be consolidated with the dyestuffs 
business of the purchasing company. 
Policies and operations of the acquired 
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industries will be continued  substan- 
tially as heretofore. 

Newport has been an outstanding con- 
tributor to the upbuilding of the Ameri- 
can dyestuffs industry. It began the 
production of intermediates at Carrol- 
ville in 1916, and in 1917 the company 
entered into the manufacture of dye- 
stuffs. In 1918 Newport acquired the 
assets of the American Color Mfg. ©o.; 
Passaic, N. J., and in 1927, purchased 
the Rhodia Chemical Co., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. In addition to dyestutts, 
Newport manufactures a variety of in- 


termediates and other chemicals. 








Rare 18th century quilt. Medal- 
lion of Louis XVI. The heroic 
figure at the right holds a tablet 
on which are written the “Rights 


of Man.” 


and 


NEW 


Prints 


These fabrics are from 
exhibitions held by W. & 
J. Sloane, New York: The 
old group from a special 
collection and the new 
from a modern all-Ameri- 
can group of draperies. 


Depicting the story of Jeanne d’Arc. Mauve 


and white reserve—“The Fountain’ 18tl : we ae 
ne ee , and white print of 1815 signed by Jamet. 


wood block. 


iil a lb is y 
“Play Boy,” designed for a trophy room in a 
> American Scene,” monk’s cloth curtains Panes country house. Motifs and colors were insbired 
ng the activities of the artist’s life in her . PD =. by African shields. 
Designed by Ruth Reeves 


“Kitchen Print” for the kitchen 
of a country house. A contempo- 
rary interpretation of the fa- 
muliar Normandy checks by Miss 
Reeves. 
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Overseers’ 


Round-Table 


THIS department offers a new subject for 
discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced dur- 
ing previous weeks. The subject which 
was opened four weeks ago is closed this 
week and a summary of contributed 


ideas is given on opposite page 


| *hysical Examinations 


i:ditor, Overseers’ Round-Table 

IN THIS modern day, when all people are seeking to obtain 
greater efficiency, mills certainly should consider the physi- 
cal condition of employees. The most satisfactory way to 
obtain definite knowledge of a person's health and ability to 
work is by means of a thorough physical examination. 


Both the company and the employee would benefit. The 
company would know what type of person it was about to 
employ, the health status, and how much to expect. The 


company would know whether a man could stand heat, and 
how much, and could select a suitable job. Examining new 
employees and placing them where they can perform the 
best services would prevent the worker from becoming sick 
or hurt on the job, which would mean the mill caring for the 
worker in the hospital. 

The employee, also, would profit. When he was exam- 
ined the doctor could advise him how he might improve his 
physical condition. The worker will feel more like laboring 
for the mill and he would be in better condition to work 
regularly and efficiently. 

All mills employ doctors and these doctors could conduct 
the examinations, therefore, the expense on the part of the 
mill would be negligible. [ae oe 


Eiditor, Overseers’ Round-Table 

THe COMPANY should arrange for a physical examination 
tor every new employee and, at the same time, provide 
for consultation with the company’s doctor for any em- 
ployees sO desiring. 

lhe method I have helped work out and put in effect 
at two different plants was economical yet very effective. 
A doctor was engaged to give one hour to examining new 
employees on two days a week, preferably Tuesday and 
Phursday, at a cost of about $50 to $70 per month. Hernia, 
weak heart, high blood pressure, eyesight, hearing and 
communicable diseases were the most closely watched for 
1a both males and females. New employees started work 
unmediately atter being hired. Then the overseer and the 
employment clerk arranged for the new employees to be 
examined on the doctor’s next visit. Not over fifteen 
nunutes was lost by each new employee for examination 

During the latter part of the doctor's hour any employees 
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Publicity For Bad J) orl, D 


e HEARD quite an interesting plan the © her 
| day,”’ Superintendent Chase started the 1icet- 
ing off, “and I admit that I don’t know wha: to 
think about it. Perhaps you men have some i ‘eas 
on the subject, so here it is: In this mill | am 

talking about the inspection department report; to 

the superintendent any bad work; the sup 

tendent calls in the overseer, or overseers. he 
believes to be responsible and it is decided whiere 
the trouble took place. So far this is just the 

procedure as is followed in many mills, but this 
particular mill goes even further and, when the 
blame has been placed, a notice is put up on the 
bulletin board announcing that so much work |ias 
been spoiled and what department is to blame and 

why. Do you think there is anything in such a 

plan ?”’ 

“Absolutely not,” Bill spoke heatedly. “I think 
that it is just about the worst plan I have heard 


It is bad enough to have work 


in a long time. 
spoiled and any overseer feels low enough without 
plastering the story all over the plant. You 
imagine how you would feel, and all your workers 
would feel, to have all the other departments gawk- 
ing at the notices, and grinning at you, and making 
wise-cracks. As far as I’m concerned I know I'd 
get fighting mad. Now, you can’t tell me th 
does the company any good to have me and my) 
department in that frame of mind. Lots of times 
things that go wrong in an overseer’s department 
are beyond his control, but even if it is the over- 
seer’s own carelessness I think that such publicity 
would only cause trouble. No one likes to have his 
faults and errors told to the world. I think tt ts 
much better to have the super come to me and 
if I've been at fault, cuss me out a bit in private 
You can bet your life that I feel badly enough, but 
I know the super is just doing his job and I take 
the lesson to heart and try to keep out of trouble 
$y doing it this way I cooperate, but with thus 
publicity stuff I'd just cuss.” 

“T think Bill is so het up he can see only one 


side,” Pete came back. “For myself I can see a lot 





desiring medical attention were taken care of, we even 
arranged for an appendicitis and a rupture operation during 
this doctor's hour. Tonsil operations were arranged 
often. 

There were three distinct economic gains in having 
part time doctor for examining purposes and short ¢ 
sultations. First, the mill help found out about their ph) 
cal ailments in time to have them corrected with a minim 
of suffering and expense. Second the doctor increa 
liis clientele by becoming the family doctor for many 


our mill help. Third, our employees cost us very lit 
in lost time due to chronic illness or being put on jobs 
which they were physically unfitted. FE. E. G 


— No one cares for medical examinations and if these are 
obligatory it is only fair that they should be as free as 
possible from any unnecessary unpleasantness. | have seen 
as many as half a dozen men all in the doctor's office at 
one time in addition to the company’s official. Every 
man should be given the same courtesy and privacy as 
would be given were he making an ordinary call for treat- 
ment. Men naturally resent being examined en masse and 
are not against comparing it with a veterinary surgeoi 
finding the best animal for a customer. 

| do not agree with compulsory medical inspections for 
those in ordinary occupations, but those firms which ai 
range for a physician to give an annual check-up to all 
those who wish to take advantage of it in a voluntary 
form are rendering their employees a great service which 
may mean the forestalling of serious illness. Mes Ba 





rk; Discussed 





Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 
| AGREE with Pete in regard to physical examination 





id in the plan. There is no question that not only for the employees but for second hands, overseers 
publicity is a powerful weapon. Most bad work in and superintendents. You will have a much better grade 
; 7 - . oe o1 help. As soon as people know what any industry or 
a mill is caused by carelessness on the part of the manufacturing plant demands, they are going to get just 
er, or the operatives, and it is mightly hard that. In having these physical examinations, [ can't see 
ton this carelessness. In cases where the bad where it would discriminate, but rather help. Many of 
to et ie ay ee ee ee us think we are in perfectly good health, until we wake up 
work was caused by something outside the control te the fact that it is too late. 
of the overseer or operatives the notice on the bulle- Why do all the leading insurance companies give free 


examinations to policy holders? Is this discriminating ? 


“1 would say so and perhaps would lead : ~— 
ird y Not at all. It is only rendering a service to mankind to 


st me to think of a way of preventing such occur- help them to live a longer and more useful life. 

rence However, it is in cases where there has been In the case of the man with heart trouble, I fully believe 

carelessness that the plant would work best. As | that many a one is sleeping soundly in the grave who 
, : ; could be up and living if he had had a physical examina- 

said before, carelessness is pretty hard to wipe out tion. This, as I see it, would serve a twofold purpose: 
ose who are most careless are those who pass First, it would help to prolong life, for if we know what 


is the matter with us we generally try to get well; second, 


off a private talking-to quite easily. It would be a - , ; : , 
F ’ it enables those for whom we work to place us in a posi 


rent proposition, though, to pass off the fact tion whereby we could render the greatest service. In 
everyone in the plant knew you were careless. other words, it would enable those whom we work for to 


I'll admit that it is a real he-man way of handling take the square pegs out of the round holes. Whenever 
we reach this, I think labor troubles will cease. 


bal work, but I think it is justified and I think it One might say we could have our own examinations 
would be very effective in cutting down seconds. As without any one else having anything to do with it. | 
ask the serious question: How many of us really do this 
In my humble judgment it would be one of the greatest 
steps ever taken for the betterment of mankind. 


2 


ctting sore when your department was posted 
poiled work, well, when you make a mistake | 


you should take your medicine, and you W. W. Morrete. 
shouldn't kick as long as everyone gets the same Roxboro Cotton Mills 
treatment.” * 
Do you think that it would be a good plan Summary of Discussion on 


to post notices on the bulletin boards 


| Physical Examinations 
telling about spoiled work and the cause? 


a ; By a vote in the proportion of eight to one the 

Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Leticrs accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 


contributions favored physical examinations for 
all employees of a mill. It was stated that it 
was particularly important to check up on new 


employees and also that it would be beneficial 





—_—...... P . . . 
for the old employees to have periodic examina- 
: i tions. The expense involved was believed to 
seers’ Round-Table; I we as believed t 
msider that medical examinations for employees be negligible when compared with the benefits. 
mpulsory, except 1 * case of men who are ie a . 
pulsory, except in the case of men who at Those objecting to the plan said that the ex- 
vork of a vital or dangerous nature. In certain 
it is most important that employment be given pense would turn out to be greater than ex- 
that a doctor annually certifies the worker pected and the benefits less. Several letters 
hg a physical condition suitable to the nature of lified vl hicl ld 
(his was especially impressed on me some years suggested a modified plan which would cover 
man at my works, who was employed as a only those performing work where any physical 
travelling overhead crane, died during the lunch . 
et ic ailment would be a danger to themselves and 
this occurred when he was driving the crane 
e meant death to many working at their ma- others. 
° 
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National Association of Manufacturers, 
will deliver the principal address at the 
banquet meeting of the Louisiana Manu- 
facturers Association, to be held Aug. 26 
at New Orleans. Mr. Edgerton is also 


president of Lebanon (Tenn.) Woolen 
Mills. 


James H. Craig, president of Somerset 
Mills, Inc., Roxboro, N. C., 1s trans- 
ferring his headquarters from Philadel- 
phia to New York. He will occupy 
offices with H. C. Reid, New York sales 
representative, at 43 Leonard St. 


C. F. James, proprietor of the Eliza- 
beth James Mills, Marion, N. C., has 
purchased all of the outstanding stock 
in the Etta Paper Box Factory, at 
Marion, which is not already held by 
Mrs. James or Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Wilkinson. 


Emil J. Stehli, president of the Stehli 
Silks Corp., sailed aboard the Ile de 
France Aug. 1. This is Mr. Stehli’s 
annual trip to Switzerland and he will 
probably return to this country about 
Oct. 1. 


W. M. McLaurine, secretary of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, recently addressed a meeting 
of the Gastonia (N. C.) Civitan Club. 
He spoke about yarns and their system- 
atic distribution. Mr. McLaurine, it 
was recently announced, will make an 
intensive survey of the textile plants in 
the south within the next two months. 
Upon completion of his tour of inspec- 
tion, he states that he will have a thor- 
ough first-hand understanding of con- 
ditions under which southern plants are 
operating. 


Nelson Barlow, who recently resigned 
as vice-president of the Slater Co., Inc.. 
Webster, Mass., was tendered a farewell 
dinner by his former associates and pre- 
sented with a wrist watch. 


B. B. Gossett, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Gossett Mills, Anderson, 
S. C., gave 32 scholarships, on behalf 
of the company, to the Opportunity 
School at Clemson College, S. C. 


Charles A. Root, treasurer of the 
Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc., 
will be host for’a ladies night of the 
Uxbridge Rotary Club at his estate 
\ug. 11. 


Walter E. Schuster, treasurer of the 
Schuster Woolen Co., and the Hayward 
Woolen Co., both of East Douglas, 
Mass., has returned from a vacation at 
the Wild Goose Club, Harmony, Me. 


H. S. Horrocks, secretary and treas- 
urer of the H. Brinton Co., Philadelphia, 
has left for a trip through the Middle 
West He will be gone about. six 
weeks. 


Charles ,. Esterly of the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., former con- 
gressman, has resigned as Republican 
county chairman of Berks County, Pa. 


Charles J. Huber, manager of the 
product engineering division of Cheney 
Bros., has resigned from that position, 
to take effect Oct. 1. Mr. Huber has 
been with Cheney Bros. for the last four 
vears in charge of their research and 
development work. 
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John E. Edgerton, president of the | | \ ~ 


about 


MEN 


G. C. Kautz, manager of Paramount 
Textile Co., Chicago, IIl., is in the south 


visiting a number of textile manufac- 


turing plants. 


William M. Garrard, manager of the 
Association of 
wood, Miss., has just completed a visit 
to New Bedford for the purpose of re- 
acquaintances there 


Staple Cotton 


newing his many 


in the cotton market. 


Frank Mellor is assistant general man- 
ager of production of Dominion Woolens 
& Worsteds, Ltd., whose plants are at 
Hespeler, 


Peterborough, 
Milton, Ont. It 
ported that Mr. 


George Brode 


Parker Hosiery Mills, 
recently opened branch of the Parker 
Hosiery & Dye Works, Portsmouth, Va. 


H. S. Royle is reported to be inter- 
ested in the organization of a mill at 
for the manufacture of 


Millville, N. J., 


tapestries, under 


Maurice River Te 


Orillia 
was incorrectly 


Mellor had 


is in charge of the 
Suffolk, Va., 


the name. of 
xtile Co. 


looms will be installed. 


E. 
division, S.T.A., 
intendent at Brookside Mills, Knox- 

ville, 


A. Franks, 





chairman weaver’s 
who is now super- 


Tenn. 


Green- 


become 
superintendent of the Peterborough unit. 


About 20 





A. W. Latta of Philadelphia, ang 
H. A. Florsheim of New York, in addi. 
tion to being district sales managers fo; 
the Textiles, Inc., Sales Co., have been 
elected vice-presidents of the company, 


John J. McLeod, former superintend- 
ent of the Waterville (Que.) Woolen 
Mills, which were purchased by the 
Johnson Woolen Mills, Ltd., has re- 
signed and is returning to Scotland 
The new company is associated with 
Wilford & Johnson, Ltd., Leeds, Eng 
H. S. Harsfall is the new superintendent 
of the Canadian company. 


E. A. Franks, formerly superintendent 
of Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., has 
accepted a position as superintendent of 
Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. He 
succeeds L. H. Rice who recently re- 
signed. Mr. Franks is chairman of the 
weavers’ section of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association. 


Dr. Charles E. Mullin, head of the 
division of textile chemistry, rayon, 
and dyeing in the Clemson College 
(S. C.) Textile School, has applied for 
a year’s leave of absence from the col- 
lege. He will spend this time in con- 
sulting and commercial work. Dr. H. L. 
Hunter, who has been associated with 
Dr. Mullin for some time, will fill the 
vacancy in the faculty during his ab- 
sence. 


Elbert M. Shelton, head of the chemi- 
cal department of Cheney Bros., will 
leave the firm Sept. 1. His resignation 
was announced last May. 


Thomas W. Reilly has become asso- 
ciated with the Passaic (N. J.) Print 
Works, Inc., in a sales capacity, with 
headquarters at the company’s New 
York office. Mr. Reilly has been identi- 
fied with the Imperial Printing & Fin- 
ishing Co., Providence, R. I., for the last 
eleven years. His first experience in the 
finishing business was with the Crystal 
Spring Bleaching & Dyeing Co. 
Thwaites, Mass., where he worked for 
four years. 


Martin P. Glynn, Jr. is leaving the 
varn department of Cannon Mills, Inc. 
Philadelphia. On Aug. 10 he will be- 
come a salesman for Wm. A. P. Mac- 
Knight, Philadelphia, who represents 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co., Salisbury. 
N. C., and who is also sole representa- 
tive of the Swift Spinning Mills, Colum- 
bus, Ga. 


W. L. Horne, who has been assistant 
superintendent of the Piedmont Weav- 
ers, and Burlington (N. C.) Mills, will 
also be assistant superintendent of the 
Sherwood Tapestry Mills which were 
recently established in Burlington. 


A. G. Fant, formerly representative 
of the Portland (Ore.) Woolen Mills, 
has joined the selling force of the 
Pendleton (Ore.) Woolen Mills. He 
will cover Michigan, Indiana and Ohio, 
with headquarters in Springfield, Ohio. 


R. R. Davenport was recently ap- 
pointed head of the Western office of 
the Walter Fred Hosiery Mills, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. His headquarters are at 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
A. F. Dundon, Troy, N. Y., will 


cover the Albany territory for the Rus- 


sell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 





ti 
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HW’. M. McLaurine, who will 
soon make survey of south- 
ern textile plants 


Frank Burns, head dyer on the night 
shift for the last three years at the Na- 
tional Spun Silk Mill, New Bedford, 
Mass., has resigned his position and will 
returt. to his home in Paterson, N. J. 


Chemicals. Use of carob-seed gum 
tection and estimation of boric 
acid and borates explained in analysis 
by Ralph Hart, of Hart Products Co., 
New York City, in booklet issued by 


A 


American Chemical Society. 
Belt Conveyors. Link-Belt Co., Chi- 


cago Selection and application of 
proper type of belt conveyor for han- 
dling any material in quantities desired, 


is described in 176-page data book. 
Drying Equipment. James Hunter 


Machine Co., North Adams, Mass. Cur- 
rent issue of “Hunter Counselor” dis- 
cusses new developments in drying 
equipment and such textile questions as 
design piracy and mothproofing. 
Castings. Wm. J. Sweet Foundry Co., 


Newark, N. J. New edition of Sweet- 
aloy castings chart covers this firm’s 
complete range of chrome-iron and 


chrome-nickel-iron alloys for corrosion 
and heat resistance, giving up-to-date in- 
formation on applications of each. 
Pulleys and Hangers. The American 
Pulley Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Complete 
up-to-date catalog, bound in heavy 
paper, giving firm’s entire line of 
pulleys, shaft hangers, hand _ trucks, 
reels, spools, beams, and miscellaneous 
stampings. 


Drives. H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., 
Chicago. Booklet has illustrations and 


text describing screw conveyor drives, 
their installation and data on how to se- 
lect drives for special purposes. 

Water Supply. Solomon, Norcross & 
Keis, Atlanta, Ga. Installation of new 
water supply system at Fort Lauderdale, 
‘la, described in article by F. J. Keis, 
ot above firm, 

Screws. Standard Pressed Steel Co., 
Jenkintown, Pa. Catalog giving all 
specifications of firm’s line of “Unbrako” 
$cre 

Chemicals. J. Bishop & Co. Platinum 
Vorks, Malvern, Pa. Application of 
the metal Tantalum to industrial uses, 
and its characteristics and properties are 
Presented in booklet. 





R. O. Vixtrum will cover the Los 
Angeles beach district for the Russell 
Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., according 
to announcement by R. W. Conroy, 
Pacific Coast division manager of the 
company. 


Harry J. Meyers, Los Angeles, Calif., 
representative of the Pendleton (Ore.) 
Woolen Mills, has opened new offices 
at 730 South Los Angeles St. 


Clarence S. Ball, a foreman of the 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass., has been appointed an assessor of 
the town of Northbridge, Mass. 


A. T. Quantz, a graduate of the Tex- 
tile School of North Carolina State Col- 
lege, has been transferred from the 
Burlington (N. C.) Mills to the Pine- 
hurst Silk Mills at Hemp, N. C., where 
he has charge of the supply room. 


P. B. Moore has resigned as overseer 
of weaving at the Monroe, N. C. plant 
of Manetta Mills. He will be succeeded 


by H. H. Brown of Raleigh, N. C. 


Thomas Campbell, master mechanic 
for the Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., North- 
bridge, Mass., and Gertrude Gilbert were 
married in Worcester, Mass., July 25. 


Business Literature 


Cotton and Cotton Wastes. Wona- 
lancet Co., Boston. Advantages of 
Wonalancet cotton and cotton waste 
described in booklet also containing 
article on business philosophy. 

Industrial and Technical Paints. 
Thompson & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Book- 
let “Diamond Points” tells uses of firm’s 
line of linseed oil, turpentine, white 
lead, varnishes and _ brushes; and 
describes servicing policy. 

Steam Checking. Brown 
Co., Philadelphia. Folder tells uses 
and advantages of Brown Electric 
Flow Meter, equipped with automatic 
planimeter. 

Induction Motors. Reliance Electric 
& Engineering Co., Cleveland, O.  II- 
lustrated booklet carries articles and 
specifications relating to Reliance en- 
closed fan-cooled induction motors, 
Type AA, Form F, with ball bearings 
for two- and three-phase a.c. circuits. 


Boiler Scale Elimination. The Gris- 
com-Russell Co., New York City. Func- 


Instrument 


Textile Calendar 


Carolina Yarn Association, Sec- 
ond Annual Golf Tournament and 


Outing. (Place to be announced 
later.) Sept. 18 and 19, 1931. 
National Association of Cotton 


Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, 
Providence-Biltmore Hotel, Provi- 
dence, R. IL, Oct. 7 and 8, 1931. 


Silk Industry Week, Paterson, 
N. J., Nov. 14 to 21, 1931, includ- 
ing Silk Machinery Exposition, 
Nov. 14 to 21; National Silk 
Convention, Nov. 18 and 19; 
Paterson Silk Institute, Nov. 14. 


American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, Annual 
Meeting, Boston, Mass., Dec. 4 and 
5, 1931. 

Southern Textile Exposition, Tex- 
tile Hall, Greenville, S. C, Oct. 17 
to 22, 1932. 
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Charles E. Mullin who has 
applied for a year’s leave 


of absence from Clemson 


College 


Robert Swan is overseer of finishing 
at Geneva Mill of the Wanskuck Co., 
Providence, R. I. He was formerly 
superintendent of finishing, Shireffs Mills 
of Aetna Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 


advantages of 
boiler-feed 
detail in 


tions, applications and 
evaporators for distilling 
make-up water, discussed in 
illustrated 35-page booklet. 

Clay Products. Laclede-Christy Clay 
Products Co., St. Louis, Mo. Folder 
discusses “the right fire brick in the 
right place.” 

Ash Conveying. United Conveyor 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. Exposition of serv- 
ices and advantages of the Steamatic ash 
conveying system. 

Lubrication. Alemite Corp., Chicago, 
Ill. Explanation of industrial Alemite 
lubrication and how to solve various 
bearing problems. 

Motor Trucks. General Motors Truck 
Co., Pontiac, Mich. Analysis of returns 
sent to truck owners nationally Sept. 18, 
1929, by this company, giving details of 
trucks used and service given by various 
industries. 

V-Belt Drive. Pyott Foundry Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Folders outlining advan- 
tages of V-belt drive. 

Office Equipment. Harding Carpets, 
Ltd., Brantford, Ont. Illustrated list of 
representative Harding carpets, includ 
ing rugs for office use; also second 
booklet showing illustrations of carpets 
in color. 

Valves. Crane Co., Chicago and New 
York. Uses and value of Crane prod 
ucts are discussed in current issue of 
firm’s house organ, “Valves.” 

Specifications. U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. Alphabetical 
index and numerical list of federal 
specifications promulgated by the Fed- 
eral Specifications Board. 

Fulling Mills. James Hunter Machine 
Co., North Adams, Mass. “Hunter 
Counsellor” announces new — smaller 
Hunter Fulling mill Model 25, which is 
declared to have all advantages of model 
30, with two-page illustration of new 
unit. Also discussion of new wool 
scouring and drying unit. 
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Cotton 


Anniston (Ala.) Mfg. Co. is installing 
25 Model X 40-inch looms, made by the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. The 
Anniston company will also install two 
Universal No. 40 winders, and two high- 
speed warpers made by the Saco-Lowell 
Shops. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Gads- 
den, Ala., had its annual picnic and out- 
ing at East Lake Park, Birmingham, 
Ala., on Aug. 1. 


Margaret Mill, Huntsville, Ala., oldest 
cotton mill establishment in that town, 


is being offered at public sale under 
mortgage foreclosure proceedings. The 
date of the sale is set for Aug. 31. The 


mill employs about 200 people and has 
been in operation during the last several 
months under the management of 
Walter M. Wellman. Shelby S. Fletcher 


and Robert E. Spragins have _ been 
financially interested in the enterprise 
for many years. The property to be 


sold includes the mill plant and ware- 
houses, and a mill village composed of 
a large number of dwellings. 


West Boylston Co., Easthampton, 
Mass. The auction of machinery and 
equipment on July 29 resulted in sales 
totaling approximately $50,000. Several 
items were withheld from the sale for 
shipment to the company’s Montgomery, 
Ala., mill. 


Fisher Mfg. Co., Inc., Fisherville, 
Mass., has given to the town of North 
(;rafton, Mass., land on which the town 
will build a new library. 


Hathaway Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., held its annual clambake and 
outing Aug. 1. <A_ baseball game fol- 


lowed the clambake and the card room 
won from the warp twisters, 7 to 3. 
James E. Stanton, Jr., treasurer of the 
mill, donated the prizes and John Robin- 
son was chairman of the committee in 
charge of arrangements. 


Belmont (N. C.) Fabric Co., capital- 
iz-d at $350,000, was placed in the hands 
of a receiver by order of Superior Court 
Judge Michael Schenck on July 15. 
D. PP. Stowe, secretary-treasurer of 
Perfection Spinning Co., Belmont, was 


named receiver of the Belmont Fab 
ric Co 
‘Hampton Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, 


N. C., recently organized by Textiles, 
Inc., and the Hampton Co., Easthamp- 
ton, Mass., have awarded a contract to 
the Walker Engineering Co., Gastonia. 
The work to be done includes remodel 
ing and rearranging the interior of the 
Priscilla plant which will accommodate 
yarn mercerizing and finishing equip- 
ment. J. W. Walker, president and gen- 
eral manager of the engineering firm, 
stated that 60 days or more will be re- 
quired to complete the project. In the 
meantime, gray yarns from the spinning 
mills of Textiles, Inc., will be mercerized 
and finished by the Hampton Co., East- 
hampton, Mass., and sold through Tex- 
tiles, Inc. Sales Co., of Gastonia, N. C 


Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C. 
Fire of an undetermined origin caused 
considerable damage to the Gibson and 
Hobarton units of Cannon Mills Co., 
Fuly 24. While the fire was being 
fought on the second floor of the Gib 


*Indicates previous mention of project 
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son mill, an alarm was turned in from 
the Hobarton plant which was _ being 
used only for the storage of cotton. 
An estimate of the damage has not been 
made but it is understood that the prop- 
erty was covered by insurance. 


Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., 
Fieldale, Va. The local plant closed 
Aug. 1 for its annual vacation. Opera- 
tions will be resumed Aug. 17. 


Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., has reelected the 1930 board of 
directors. Sir Chas. Gordon is chairman 


Wool 


Saranac Mills, Blackstone, Mass., op- 
erated by the American Woolen Co., 
have resumed operations in practically 
all departments, following a shut-down 
for almost a year. 


Thayer Woolen Co., North Oxford, 
Mass., has resumed operations at its 
Lancaster mill on a full-time schedule, 
with the carding department running 
nights. 

Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J., 
have received a reduction of $1,000,000 
in tax valuation. The reduction is a 
little more than half the amount sought 
by the concern; it will lower the total 
assessed value to $5,274,000. 


Oregon City (Ore.) Mfg. Co., plans 
to open a New York office in the near 
future, with R. C. French as its manager. 


Pendleton (Ore.) Woolen Mills, have 
a contract for 4,000 yellowstone blankets 
to be used at the 1932 Olympic games to 
be held at Los Angeles. 


James Lees Sons & Co., Bridgeport, 
Pa., worsted yarn spinners, had plans 
prepared for alterations and additions to 
the plant. The plans include the erec- 
tion of a two-story addition, 32x10 ft., 
to building No. 7 which is five stories 


high. The addition will be of reinforced 
concrete, steel sash, and brick walls, 
with provision for three more stories. 


The present boiler house, 51x63 ft., will 
be increased in height to accommodate 
new equipment. A new shipping plat- 
form of timber construction, 20x22 ft., 
will also be built. 
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Atlantic Mills, Providence, R. |., hay, 
filed claim for a refund of taxes, a:ouny. 
ing to $137,005, in the United State. 
court of claims. The claim is re- 
turns made by the mills for th. year 
1918. 


Uxbridge Worsted Co., Inc. Th 
Woonsocket, R. I., plant is running on a 
daily three-shift basis, with a ful! quots 
of workers. 


Gay Bros. Co., Cavendish, Vt., :s run- 
ning on a_ full-time production basis 
with regular working quota and yi! 
continue on that schedule for an indef- 
inite period. 


Angora Industries, Inc., Snohomish 
County, Washington, will sell its output 
of Angora rabbit wool to Weber & 
Barkin, wool manufacturers of Ney 


York, according to E. S. Payne, treas- 


urer of Angora Industries, Inc The 
company had previously located a market 
for the wool in Ireland, but when thé 
New York firm examined samples of 


the product, they saw the possibilities of 
using the wool for the manufacture of 
certain grades of tweeds. 


Knit 


Massachusetts Knitting Mills Corp. 
Boston, Mass., recently organized with 
a capital of 1,000 shares of stock, no par 
value, will take over and succeed the 
Massachusetts Knitting Mills. 


Campbell Silk Hosiery Mills, Lam- 
bertville, N. J. H. V. D. Moore of 
Trenton, N. J., and James L. Rankin of 
Chester, Pa., have been appointed re- 
ceivers for this company. Liabilities ar 
stated at $70,000, and aggets in excess ot 
that amount. Stockholders and creditors 
have agreed to a continuance of opera- 
tions under the receivership. 


*McPar Hosiery Mills, Marion, S. C., 
are now occupying their new brick ex- 
tension. 


Clyde Mills, Inc., Newton, N. C. A 
foreclosure sale has been ordered by 
Judge Webb, of the federal court, to be 
held in Newton, Sept. 4. The sale 1s to 
satisfy a bonded indebtedness of $600,- 
000. The court’s order specifies that 
no bid will be considered of less thar 
$155,000 cash, or $175,000 in bonds 
Clyde Mills, Inc. own and operate tex 
tile plants at both Newton and_ Troy, 
N. C., but only the Newton mills ar 
involved in the litigation, which 1s part 
of proceedings begun by the Midland 
Trust Co. of New York, trustee for m- 
vestors in the property. 


Yarnette Knitting Mills, Inc., |hila- 
delphia, Pa., recently organized with a 
capital of 200 shares of stock, no pat 
value, to operate a local mill, will be 
headed by Max Sononfeld, 1517 Nort! 
Bouvier St., Philadelphia. Max [irate 
man, 6212 Catharine St., Philade!phia 
will also be an official of the new con 
pany. 


Aurora Silk Hosiery Co., South |ang- 
horne, Pa., has leased a portion of! Its 


mill to Joseph MacKay of Philadelphia, 


° ° aR * if 
who will engage in the manufacture © 
carpets it 1s reported. 
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Suffoik, Va., 
plant at the 
This 


Parker 

ypened 

cor of Factory and Adams Sts. 

ny is a branch of Parker Hosiery 
& Dye Works, Portsmouth, Va. 


Hosiery Mills, 
their new 


con 


Richmond Hosiery Co., 389 Rich- 
mo Street, London, Ont., has let a 
contract for structural steel to the Lon- 
d tructural Steel Co. Plans call for 
one story, 35x65 ft., to cost approxi- 


ately $10,000. 
Silk 


Shawmut Weaving Co., a concern re- 
cently organized at Taunton, Mass., has 
increased its number of looms from 128 
to 18 The company will work on gray 
goods only. It is controlled by the 


Baltic Yarn Co., New York. 


Otleo Silks, Inc., Paterson, N. J., re- 
cently organized with a capital of 2,500 
shares of stock, no par value, to operate 
a local silk mill, will be represented by 
Harry Nadell, attorney, 45 Church St., 
Paterson. The company is headed by 
Otto Dietz and Paul Fox. 


Wehl Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., re- 
cently organized with a capital of 1,200 
shares of stock, no par value, to operate 
a local mill, will be represented by 
Surosky & Surosky, attorneys at 45 
h St., Paterson. The principal in- 


1 
Chure 
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licates previous mention of project. 


MANAGEMENT Prop_eEMs, With Special 
Reference to the Cotton Textile Indus- 
try; Edited by G. T. Schwenning, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.; University of North Caro- 
lina Press; $2.00. 


\ series of addresses on selected prob- 
en f management were delivered by 
specialists at the University of North Caro- 
lina during the academic year 1929-1930; 
with the aim of making the papers avail- 
le permanently to students and business 
executives, Mr. Schwenning now presents 
then in book form. The subjects were 
divided into three groups: textile problems, 
personnel problems and a third miscel- 
lancous group of selected problems. The 
lecturers included Henry P. Kendall, presi- 
lent of the Kendall Co., of Boston, and 
uumerous educators who are authorities on 
conomies. Mr. Kendall’s address is one 
| the most interesting in the volume; he 
nalyzes management problems which con- 
tronted his company in the early days, and 
tells how they were solved. Mr. Kendall 
‘tresses machinery maintenance, up-to-date 
equipment, personnel relations, and con- 
ludes by urging cooperative action in the 
ry toward settlement of such prob- 
lems as long hours, and employment for 


women and minors for night work which 
he nts out cannot be solved by indi- 
vieucl Companies. 
We Year Boox 1931: Manchester, 
Kveland; Textile Mercury; Price 7 sh. 
6d 
standard British wool annual 
nal its twenty-third appearance in a 
year of doubtful business. It is featured 
DY }umerous new divisions and by the 
expansion of several others, making the 
Volume an up-to-date reference work on 


x a8 ° . 
the ritish wool industry. In his pre- 


corporators are Alexander Josephson 


and Jacob L. Abramowitz. 


Berwick (Pa.) Silk Corp. has been 
organized with a capital of $10,000, to 
operate a local broadsilk mill. The com- 
pany will be represented by A. Ansbach, 
221 South Eighth St., Berwick. 


Universal Industrial Corp., Danville, 
Pa., commission throwsters, moved its 
New York office to 1450 Broadway on 
Aug. 1. 


Rayon 


Du Pont Rayon Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
is increasing its working force about 
25%. The mill has been placed on a 
five-day week for all piece-work opera- 
tives, with hourly wage rates remaining 
unchanged. 


American Glanzstoff Corp., Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., is running on a three-shift 
day schedule at its local mills and will 
hold to that basis for an unlimited 
period. 


Finishing 


*Burlington (N. C.) Dyeing & Finish- 
ing Co. has leased the Webb Ave. plant 
of the Aurora Mills, Burlington, N. C., 
which is now being remodeled. Work 


New Books 


face, the editor expresses the hope that 
1931 will be marked by a turn for the 
better in industry, but strongly counsels 
caution as trade policy. He points out 
that developments in production methods 
have necessitated remodeling of this 
part of the book; he adds “Machinery 
makers have spared nothing in their 
efforts to provide machinery designed 
for improved quality, increased output 
and lower production costs.” The book 
covers its usual broad field of raw mate- 
rials, yarns, fabrics and finished prod- 
ucts such as hosiery, etc. 


ForEIGN TRADE: With Special Refer- 
ence to the Cotton Trade; By Gilbert 


Beard; Manchester, England: John 

Heywood, Ltd. Price 7d. 

With foreign trade possibly the major 
economic question confronting Great 
Britain, Mr. Beard’s thoughtful study, 
embodied in this 82-page pamphlet, 


should find eager readers there; the 
work also has pertinent interest for 
American industrialists, as the chapter 
on the British cotton situation has di- 
rect bearing on our exports. In con- 
sidering cotton, Mr. Beard pays particu- 
lar attention to the labor and _ social 
aspects, as regards their relation to the 
industry itself. He offers this comment: 
“Lancastershire costs are too high. 
Trade union wages and monopolistic 
profits are mostly responsible for the 
present excessive costs.” 


Corton YEAR Book 1931. Compiled by 
Editor of Textile Mercury. 41 Spring 
Gardens, Manchester, Eng. Price 7 shil- 
lings and 6 pence. 


The 26th issue of this standard British 
reference book, opens with a comment re- 
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was started last week by S. J. T. Lutter- 


loh, a local contractor. 


Erie Dyeing & Processing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. A two-story addition, 60x 
156 ft., is being constructed, costing 
$25,000, on premises adjoining the main 
plant. This addition will take care of 
the extra business produced by the new 
department, which will be devoted to the 
printing of woolen, worsted, rayon, cot- 
ton and mercerized yarns. 


Cooper-Kenworthy, Inc., Providence. 
R. I., have arranged for a reduction in 
capitalization from $500,000 and 5,000 
shares of stock, no par value, to $3206,- 
500 and 5,000 shares of stock, no par 
value. 


Miscellaneous 


*Sterling Shoe Fiber Co., Inc., Coven 
try, Conn., has incorporated to manu 
facture cotton, silk, imitation leather 
and all kinds of paper products, with an 
authorized capital of $50,000. The in- 
corporators are: R. W. Hinman, Willi- 
mantic; J. M. Allen, Coventry; John 
Russell and Andrew Porter. 


Certified Bedding, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
recently organized with a capital of 250 
shares of stock, no par value, to operate 
a local factory, will be headed by Will- 
iam Boogman, 82 Ormond St., Dor- 
chester, Boston, who will be treasurer. 


garding Lancashire’s prospects of surviving 
the present serious depression. The edi- 
torial preface observes that the volume 
makes its appearance coincident with “the 
heaviest period of depression that the in- 
dustry has had to bear since the beginning 
of the century.” The volume gives a com- 
prehensive picture of the year’s progress 
in technical development. The usual for- 
mat is retained and the leading divisions 
include : Weaving, doubling, bleaching, 
dyeing, spinning, stitching and carding. 
Ventilation is given considerable attention, 
and the chapter on artificial silk, which 
has been expanded, will be of particular 
interest to American rayon preducers. 


PATENTS, TRADE Marks, CopyriGHTts— 
Law AND Practice, by Oscar A. Geier, 
128 pages, Richards & Geier, Patent and 
Trade Mark Attorneys, 274 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


This book is written in terms the busi- 
ness man can understand, and covers the 
essential features of our patent, trade- 
mark, and copyright laws. The _ patent- 
law section of the book explains who may 
obtain a patent, what may be patented, 
the importance of specifications aid claims, 
patent interference, reissues, appeals, in- 
fringement suits, etc. The trademark end 
of the book covers trademarks in general, 
valid trademarks, invalid trademarks, 
unfair competition, state registration, inter- 
ference, oppositions, appeals, infringe- 
ments, etc. In addition to the facts about 
American patents and trademarks, this 
book also gives a large amount of infor- 
mation about the foreign patents and trade- 
marks which will be of particular interest 
to manufacturers who export. Interested 
parties may secure a free copy of this 
book upon application to the publishers 
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Processes 
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Guide 


Positive-Acting Cone-Belt 
Guide 
te get el guide which insures 


rapid and positive shifting of the 
belt has been announced by Saco-Lowell 
Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston. 
By means of this device the guide 
which shiits the belt is kept at a con- 


stant distance from the surface of the 
cone. The shifter assembly is carried 
on the rod a (see illustration), which 
is supported by the sampsons of the 
frame. This rod is in a horizontal posi- 
tion. Between the same sampsons the 


rod b is placed in a position parallel to 
the contour of the bottom cone, so that 
the distance from this rod to the face 
of the cone is the same throughout its 
entire length. The shaft c, carrying 
the grooved wheel d, is free to slide up 
and down in the housing e. The top 
belt-shifter is adjustable by means of 
the cap screw and slot ht. The whole 
mechanism effects a refinement of rov- 
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insures positive and rapid shifting 


ing which is especia'ly applicable to the 
production of fine hanks. This construc- 
tion is now standard on all new roving 
frames manufactured by the company 
and may be applied to existing frames 
at a nominal cost. It is expected that 
the device will find extensive applica- 
tion, especially on fine frames where 
even a slight lag in belt shifting may 
cause uneven roving. 


Adjustable-Wick Oil Feed 


- supplying oil to various types 
of bearings, the Daun-Walter Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has developed an 
adjustable-wick oil-feed unit which con- 
trols the amount of oil delivered from a 
reserve supply of from one-half pint to 
two gallons. The system of lubrica- 
tion is without moving parts and pro- 
vides a positive, continuous control over 
the quantity of oil fed each bearing; 
and a glance is sufficient to check the 
oil supply for a group of bearings. 









The device, as shown in the accom. 
panying illustration consists of two es- 
sential elements; the constant-level 9j] 
control, shown in front, which provid 
an adequate storage of oil and maip. 
tains a constant level in the wick cham- 
ber; and the adjustable-wick oil-feeq 
multiple unit or wick box. The wick 
box is of cast aluminum with a remoy- 
able cover and is made in four-, eight-. 
and twelve-outlet units providing lubri- 
cation for a like number of bearings, 
The horizontal outlets on either end 
of the box permit the hooking up of 
other wick units when located on the 
same level. Another feature is the 
provision made for adjusting the height 
of the turn-down of each wick loop, 
which determines the quantity of oil 
fed by the wick, the level of the oil 
in the wick chamber being permanently 
stationary. A minimum as low as four 
drops per hour can be maintained con- 
tinuously. Capillary action draws the 
oil up over the loop against the action 
of the constant force of gravity so that 
the higher the loop is raised the less 
oil will be fed, and vice versa. This 
manner of using a wick prevents the 
possibility of clogging or carrying over 
any solid foreign matter to the bearii 


es 


1gs. 





A minimum of four drops per how 
may be maintained with this oil 


feed 


Instrument for Measuring 


Fiber Diameter 

N IMPROVED eriometer for meas- 

uring fiber diameters has been 
developed recently at the U. 5, Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C. This 
instrument provides a means of deter- 
mining the average diameter of a group 
of fibers by the diffraction method. 
Since the average diameter of wool fiber 
is a dominent dimensional characteristic 
of the material which. serves as_ the 
present basis for the classification into 
grades, it is believed that the eriometer 
will be of value in grading wool and 
studying other textile fibers. 

The instrument consists of an upright 
observation tube at the lower end 0! 
which is a rectangular slit approximately 
1 mm. wide and 15 mm. long. This slit 
is illuminated through a ground-glass 
diffusion screen by four 10-watt Mazda 
lamps mounted in a white-lined box 
which forms the base of the instrument. 
The narrow illuminated slit serves 
as a uniform line-source of light tor 
observing the diffraction phenomena. 

At the top of the tube is a circular 
aperture 6 mm. in diameter over which 
a group of 15 to 20 fibers may be 
mounted and arranged approximately 
parallel to the slit. To assist in this 
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jjustrent, the sample holder rotated 
pout the axis of the observation tube. 
Looking through the fibers at the 
lyminated slit, one sees a series of 
bright diffraction bands separated by 
darker intervals. These bands 


narro\ : : 

are arranged parallel to the illuminated 
slit and are ex- 
tended laterally 


and symmetrically 
on both sides. The 
distance from the 
center of the 
bright slit to the 
first dark band on 
either side, is—to 
a close approxi- 
mation—inversely 
proportional to 
the average pro- 
jected diameter of 
the fibers. 

hor the purpose 
of measuring this 
distance the slit is 





Improved eriom- actually made up 

ter determines in three parts. By 

verage diameter = means of a screw 
fibers by dif- 


of known pitch, the 
short outer parts 

the slit (approximately 1 mm, in 
length) may be displaced, simultane- 
usly and laterally, relative to the cen- 
tral stationary part, until they are lined 
up with the center of the first dark 
and. This displacement, or its recip- 
rocal value, is then read directly from a 
spiral scale on the drum. 7 

‘In a study of the performance of 
the instrument, diameter measurements 
have been made with the eriometer and 

microscope on wool and other 

fibers. 

Within the range of applicability of 
the instrument, it was found that the 
precision and accuracy obtainable is 
wiet sufficient for the intended purpose. 
[he eriometer averages tor the samples 
studied all fall within 2 microns of the 
corresponding values obtained by 
weraging many individual determin- 
tions with the microscope. 


fraction method 





Differential-setting 
steam trap 


Nickel-Clad Steel Plate 


ICKEL-CLAD steel plate, a hot- 

rolled plate made up of a layer of 
pure, solid nickel and a heavier layer of 
high-grade flange steel, has been an- 
nounced recently by Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa. The product is avail- 
able in all sizes of plates #% in. thick 
and heavier, and in two grades in which 
the solid nickel is 10% or 20% of the 
thickness of the nickel-clad steel plate. 
It is stated that, since in the hot-rolling 
process the pure nickel is actually 
bonded to the steel, all the advantages 
of pure, solid nickel are available in this 
product, and that it makes practical 
those heavy plate construction jobs 
where both corrosion-resistance of the 
equipment and non-contamination of 
the product are desired. 

An application in the textile industry 
where nickel-clad steel plate is believed 
to be of particular advantage is in the 
construction of larger dyeing machines, 
including vacuum or pressure types. It 
is also considered advantageous for the 





Tank of nickel-clad steel plate for 
large reel-type dyeing machine. 
Baffle plates of monel metal 


construction of kiers for boiling out of 
cotton and for peroxide bleaching. 
Other uses of nickel-clad steel plate are 
in the fabrication of tanks, piping of 
large diameter, evaporator bodies, and 
similar equipment where it is impracti- 
cal or uneconomical to employ pure 
nickel. 


Differential Steam Trap 


EVELOPMENT of a differential- 
setting steam trap, which is claimed 
to have many advantages over existing 
types, has been announced by C. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The differential-setting feature makes 
it possible for the trap to discharge con- 
densate at a temperature corresponding 
to a uniform differential pressure from 
0 to 20 lb. below the operating steam 
pressure. It is said that if the trap is 
set to discharge condensate at a tem- 
perature corresponding to as much as 
20 Ib. less than the operating steam pres- 
sure, it will discharge at this differential 
regardless of the magnitude of the steam 
pressure and without any further ad- 
justment of the setting. 
The degree of temperature at which 
the trap will close is determined by the 
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instrument for controlling combustion ratio 


amount of mechanical pressure exerted 
by the spring. This, in turn, is con- 
trolled by the setting of the screw lo- 
cated on top of the trap. 

Seats and disks are of Monel metal 
and are reversible so that when one side 
becomes worn they may be inverted. 
The body and bellows are of bronze. 


Combustion Ratio Meter 
AINTENANCE of a definite re- 


lationship between the amounts of 

air and fuel supplied for combustion 
purposes is facilitated through the in- 
troduction, by the Bailey Meter Co., 
Cleveland, of the Bailey Ratio Meter. 
The primary purpose of this instru- 
ment, according to the manufacturers, is 
to provide oil- or gas-furnace operators 
with an easily understandable guide 


which will enable them to maintain 
proper combustion control. 
[he meter contains two recording 


pens, one of which is actuated by the 
air flow while the other records the 
flow of fuel. 

sefore the instrument is installed, a 
combustion test is run on the furnace 
to determine what ratio between air- 
flow and fuel-flow corresponds to best 
combustion conditions. The mechanism 
is then adjusted so that this ratio is al- 
ways obtained when the two records co- 
incide. It is said, therefore, that the 
operator merely has to keep the two 
pens together by proper manipulation of 
the air supply to be assured that maxi- 
mum economy is being obtained. 

The instrument may also be used as 
a fluid meter on the combustion line. 
The manufacturer states that it will 
record and indicate the rate of flow in 
any convenient terms, and that the total 
flow may be given by the four-dial in- 
tegrator, which is optional. 

Another advantage claimed for the 
device is that it is so constructed that 
it is possible to install auxiliary re- 
corders of temperature or pressure 
which will make records on the same 
chart. 

This is convenient in making compar- 
isons of related factors. 
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Enormous Supply of Cotton 


Has Depressing Effect 


By Dr. L. H. Haney 


recently made by the writer, he 

was impressed by the generally 
good condition of the cotton crop. <A 
humper crop is promised in the Missis- 
sippi valley and Arkansas. While there 
was considerable talk of the weevil, this 
pest at no place seemed to be taken very 
seriously, and the crop was making 
rapid headway. Altogether there seems 
to be no reason yet to make any esti- 
mate of less than 13,000,000 bales, the 
present outlook being for a considerably 
larger crop than that. 

[he cotton crop this year will be 
made with an unusually small expense. 
Probably the larger part will not cost 
over $6 per acre. As the prospect is 
that, outside of Texas, a large part of 
the acreage will yield as much as half 
a bale, it can be readily figured that the 
‘ash outlay for making much of the 
cotton (perhaps as much as 50%) will 
run between 2 and 3c. per Ib. Of 
se, this does not allow for interest 
and taxes. If we allow the rather high 
charge of $12 an acre to cover these 
items, however, we arrive at an esti- 
mate of total cost of between 5 and 6c. 
per |b. which would apply in the heavy 
icing section. To the extent that 
the vield is better than half a bale to 
the acre, the cost per pound will be 
less. (Seed this year will prob- 
not pay for the cost of picking and 
ginning, however, so that perhaps the 

ficure should be favored. ) 

[he low expense of producing the 
‘op 1s an encouraging factor concern- 
ng the economic position of the South 
ind the possibility of the beginning of 
ement this year, but it suggests 
that resistance on the part of the farm- 
some further decline in cotton 
may not be as strong as might be 
‘upposed. It should be noted that the 


(): A trip through the Southeast 


ing figures are not to be applied 
‘o all sections. 


and ¢ 


They are very rough, 
not apply to low-yield, high-cost 






areas. The quantity of cotton to which 
the figures apply, however, is probably 
sufficient to be an element of weakness. 

Moreover, the debts of the cotton 
farmers are so large and the attitude 
of the banks toward credit is so strict, 
that the tendency to hold cotton by the 
farmers is not likely to be strong. And 
the position of the cooperatives hardly 
favors much additional support. 

The writer found an unusually wide- 
spread feeling of uncertainty as to busi- 
ness in general and the cotton business 
in particular. The general tendency was 
to lean toward bearishness. The large 
stocks of cotton are the chief factor in 
the uncertainty—especially the large 
holdings of the government and the 
cooperatives. 

Bu. Points 


1. The crop continues a little late, 
and much showery weather is good for 
weevils, which pests have done some 
damage in south Texas and show con- 


siderable infestation in various sections, 
such as parts of Mississippi and South 
Carolina. 

2. Some doubt about yields in the 
Southeast, because little fertilizer has 
been used. 

3. Exports to the Orient have been 
large this year, Japan and China taking 


less India cotton; silver exchange 
stronger. 
4. The textile strike in northern 


France seems near settlement. 

5. Domestic mills have low supplies 
of raw cotton. 

6. Stocks of carded sales yarns de- 
creased again in May. 

7. The fine goods situation shows some 
improvement, as forced liquidation is 
completed and better control over pro- 
duction is developing. 

8. Stocks of standard cloth and fin- 
ished goods much reduced; wholesale 
dry goods inventories low. 

9. Tire fabric consumption increases ; 
some improvement in demand for knit- 
ting yarns. 

10. More cotton dresses 
cotton suits being worn. 

11. Cotton is cheap compared with 
wool. 

12. The general bearish sentiment is 
likely to bring recurrent over-sold con- 
ditions; a large speculative short in- 
terest. 


and men’s 


BEAR PoIntTs 


1. An enormous carryover is def- 
initely established—over 6,000,000 bales 
of all cotton in the United States and 
over 9,000,000 bales of American cotton 
in the world. 

2. The condition of the crop averages 
good, with ample moisture in most sec- 
tions and recent rapid progress making 
gains on the weevil; fertilizer not much 


Summary: The problem of the cotton textile 
industry is to adjust itself to the task of dealing with 


the enormous supply of cotton. 


This means lower 


raw cotton, and an adjustment of textile production 


to allow a decent replacement margin. 


As soon as the 


increased supply is discounted, prices will stabilize, 
demand will be stimulated, and we will find that money 
can be made by manufacturing cheap cotton as well as 


when prices are high. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, director, New York Uni- 
versity, Business Research Bureau, which regularly appears on this page, 
considers various branches of the textile industry from week to week. The 
conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and generally apply 
to a time two or three months ahead. The Analyst is based on statistical 


data and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 
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On a recent survey of yarn Buyers, 407% chose Uniformity 
as the most important factor in the buying of yarn, 34% 
chose Running Qualities, 15% chose Reputation of the 


Seller, and only 5% chose Price. 


We have always considered Uniformity as the most 1m- 
portant factor and have therefore established our own 
spinning mills where we are able to control not only the 
mercerizing but the spinning as well, giving you further 


assurance of a uniform yarn at all times. 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


J and E. Venango Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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fa iactor this year except where wash- 
ing is bad. 

. (he increase in exports has prob- 
bly represented much consigned cotton ; 
‘he total for the season is only a trifle 
last season’s very low figure. 

4, xports appear to have exceeded 
foreigit spinners’ takings, and foreign 
stocks of American cotton are large; 
tocks at Bremen are considerably above 
a year ago and at Havre about 
ionble last year’s figure. 

5, Domestic stocks in public storage 
we very large, both absolutely and com- 
“| with domestic mill consumption ; 
port stocks very large. 

6. Reports trom Bremen, Liverpool, 
ind Manchester are unfavorable and the 
Indian piece goods market shows no 
improvement, efforts to re-export being 
reported, 

7. Domestic mill consumption declined 
more than seasonally in June. 

8. Manufacturers face further curtail- 
ment, as demand for goods falls off with 
reactions in raw cotton prices: very 
little forward buying. 
9, Yarn markets very dull, showing 
ittle if any independent strength; sup- 
plies ample despite curtailment. 

10. Shipments and unfilled orders ot 
pyroxylin coated fabrics declined in 


ww 


are 


pare 
T 
t 


june 
“11. The “basis” (on October futures ) 
is declined. 

|. Commodity price averages react 
June rally; general business 

sion unrelieved. 

\side from some factors tending to 
Id down the yield, and the progress 
ide in improving the stocks of goods, 
there is little to say on the bull side. 
fhe total supply is more than ample 
md the pressure is intensified by the 
large public storage. Demand for tex- 
tiles is chiefly influenced by the cotton 

ket, and thus contributes little to 
trength. 


m the 


lepre 


price 


STATISTICAL POSITION 


No hope of higher cotton prices is to 
ve found in the present statistical posi- 
tion or in the probable position when the 
new crop has been made. The probable 
lomestic mill consumption for the sea- 
5,200,000 bales and exports are 
exceed 6,300,000 bales. 
‘his makes a total disappearance of 
11,500,000 bales. Including imports, the 
total supply for the season has been 
18,400,000 bales. Thus the probable 
lance on hand in the United States, 
is ot July 31, is 6,900,000 bales, and 
ith the “eity crop,” the domestic carry- 
ver may run over 7,000,000 bales. 

In view of large foreign stocks of 
American cotton, we are inclined to 
‘cept the evidence that recent exports 
lave exceeded foreign mill consumption. 
ertainly, deliveries of American cotton 
t season to both English and 
rel spinners have run considerably 
it vear ago. It follows that world 
Nsuinption for the season just closed 
‘ill not much exceed 11,000,000 bales. 
‘ily suggests a world carryover of a 
ver 9,000,000 bales, which has not 
proached since 1921. 
in tie two years 1921 and 1922, how- 
e production of American cotton 
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not likely to 
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averaged about 9,000,000 bales, while 
the prospect now is for a crop of over 
13,500,000 bales. This would mean a 
supply for the coming season of over 
22,500,000 bales and a carryover on 
August 1, 1932, probably larger than the 
present one. The chief uncertainty lies 
in the progress made by the new crop, 
but we are convinced that only some 
now unforeseeable catastrophe can bring 
it appreciably under 13,300,000 bales. 

Perhaps it is too early to estimate, 
but some thoughts bearing on the pos- 
sible level of prices during the coming 
season, if taken as merely tentative sur- 
mises, may be suggested. First, we will 
probably have this season 2,000,000 bales 
more American cotton than last season, 
when the New York spot price averaged 
about 105c. This certainly suggests a 
lower average price than last season, 
probably one under 10c. Second, on the 
basis of the theoretical demand curve, 
we figure that if demand were anywhere 
near normal and the general level of 
commodity prices were fairly stable, the 
prospective supply of American cotton 
might be expected to show an average 
price for the season a little better than 
10$c. But the demand is so tar below 
normal and commodity prices so lacking 
in stability that such an estimate must 
be discounted, probably by as much as 
lc. This line of reasoning again sug- 
gests an average for the coming season 
of less than 10c. 
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Spindle Hours—Three-month moving avreage (Dept. of 
Yarn Barometer—Based on orders from cotton cloth. 


‘ {ver- 


100 for all indevres 


Perhaps as good a guess as any (al- 
ways barring unforeseen crop damage) 
is that (1) if the present crop condi- 
tion be assumed, there is likely to be a 
further decline in prices to new low 
levels in September and October—prob- 
ably below 8c. (2) Next vear there 
will probably be a strange tendency to 
reduce acreage, which would bring an 
advance in prices in the spring—perhaps 
to around Ile. 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY 

The supply of all cotton available for 
domestic consumption at the end of June 
was the largest since 1921. Average 
daily mill consumption declined more 
than usual for the season in both May 
and June, continuing well below average 
and, except for a year ago, the lowest 
tor those months since 1924. The re- 
placement margins of the average manu- 
facturer, based on yarns and gray goods, 
are the lowest since the sharp break of 
July, 1924. This is significant not only 
because it indicates a lack of independent 
strength in textile markets, but also be- 
cause it suggests the probability of a 
further curtailment in mill consumption. 

While it is probable that as we in- 
troduce the new crop and distribute the 
accumulated carryover over the twelve 
months of the new season, the average 
monthly supply curve will drop to a 
considerably lower level as of July 31, 

(Continued on page 64) 
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New Bedford, Mass. 





If a tailor 
were to 
spin, weave, 
CUT ANA SEW... . worked trom the raw woo! to 


‘‘Impossible,’’ you’d say. ‘‘No 
tailor could make money if he 


the finished suit of clothes.’’ 


Right. And yet, many weavers work in the 
same way when they spin their own yarn. In 
a few cases, it may pay the weaver to do so. 
But by and large it is unprofitable. On the 
surface, perhaps, you may get the yarn 
cheaper. When you go deeper and figure 
your overhead on the spinning, nine times 
out of ten you’ll find that Quissett could sup- 
ply you with yarn that is just as good, if not 
better, and at less cost. 


And that is logical. Here is a huge mill, run 
by men whose life work is spinning, up-to- 
date in equipment, with management costs 
and overhead spread among hundreds of yarn 
users. When you spin your own yarn, you’re 
directly saddled with all the spinning over- 
head. When you buy from Quissett, you pay 
only a tiny portion of the overhead, and you 
get the advantage of wise buying of raw 
cotton and skilled spinning management. 


That is why, when you analyze your own 


Edward H. Cook, Treas. 


Quissett Mill spinning costs, you’ll find it profitable to 
contract with Quissett for your yarn. Qual- 

Wm. M. Butler, Pres. ity is high. Variety of yarns is endless. 
Tieies F; Minnane: Beat Delivery is fast and certain. Get in touch 


with Quissett. 


Our quotations based on 
Cost + a reasonable profit. 


<sETh 


Yarn 
UI? quite aan" 
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4Cotton Yarns Show 
Coneessions 


HI|:RE are no outstanding features 
in the cotton yarn market this week. 
Busine-s is very limited. Sales made 
are confined to small lots to fill in as 
needed and there is hardly enough busi- 
ness to indicate just where prices stand. 


Reports of concessions are heard as is 
ysual when demand falls off. However, 
spinners are said to be showing firm- 


ness in their attitude to some low offers 
submitted. Many of them are appar- 
ently in rather good shape as far as 
orders go, and are showing no interest 
any inquiries for nearby business. 
Several mills are said to be busy up 
until October on orders. 
July is generally reported rather a 
sow month for new business; in fact it 
s one of the poorest months so far in 
1931. On the other hand, specifications 
to have been well maintained, 
especially on carded yarns. While the 
olune of business during the first 
even months of the year is reported 
in the aggregate, complaint is 
made to the profits earned on the 
lover prices obtaining. There is a gen- 
ral fecling there should be a develop- 
nent of buying in the near future. With 
retailers making efforts to develop busi- 
ess with their belated price reductions, 
together with their well-known reduced 
tacks of goods on hand, it is believed 
twill he necessary for goods to be pur- 
hased to meet future needs. 
Weaving yarns are not very active. 
Demand for small lots to fill in as 
needed still prevails, so there is hardly 
enough business done to fix price levels. 
vould seem as if some short selling 
ere heing done by certain factors, in 
the attitude of most spinners. 
les of 20s two ply warps are noted at 
‘Sc, with spinners quoting 19 and 
nc; 30s two ply warps sold at 23c., 
th spinners asking up to 25c¢.; 40s 
ply warps sold at 30c. 
Carded knitting yarns are reported 
owing limited new business. How- 
ecifications are said to be very 
specially from up-state under- 
anutacturers. Several houses, 
‘e a specialty of this trade, state 
tions in July against contracts 
yarns were much better than 
improved business with these 
developed recently, and sev- 
are known to be operating full 
and in some instances at night. 
shirts for men are active, 
ome instances ladies’ vests and 
in carded and combed yarns 
tter demand. Most of the yarns 
v have been purchased on a 


are said 


eood 





17c. for 10s frame spun. This 
eneral quotation from many 
today, but sales as low as 16 





are made, with 26s at 214 to 








22c. Carded hosiery is reported show- 
ing little activity. 

Combed yarns continue very quiet, 
with little interest at this time. Prices 
therefore are very erratic so that it is 
difficult to quote any accurate price 
basis. Single 10s are noted around 24c. 
to 254c.; 30s at 324 to 35c. Ply yarns 
are also said to show more or less varia- 
tion with few sales of consequence. 
Mercerized yarns continue quiet, with 
little new business, and while prices are 
nominally holding well to the established 
levels, occasional concessions are noted. 
Specifications continue to be very slow 
in developing, and must improve before 
much new business is expected. 


Cotton Market 
Declines 


HE bearish view of the statistical 

situation and coming crop prospects 
have dominated the course of the cotton 
market here during the last week. Sell- 
ing on these factors has been encouraged 
by the absence of any particularly en- 
couraging feature in the news from the 
world’s goods markets and_ notwith- 
standing the extent of the declines, 
sentiment has remained bearish on the 
expectation of still lower prices when 
the new crop begins to move. Prices 
for October deliveries declined to ap- 
proximately the 8c. level or nearly 23c. 
from the high price touched on the 
advance toward the end of June, while 
January deliveries have sold well below 
the 8$c. mark. Technically the position 


Market Briefs 


Cotton: Steadier after establishing 
new lows. 

Cotton Yarns: Few sales made. 

Cotton Goods: Print cloth prices 
softer, but general tone is firm. 
Little buying. 

Wool: Medium 


demand. 


grades in better 

Worsted Yarns: Comparatively little 
trading. 

Woolen Goods: Novelties to be 
important in new openings. 

Silk: Raw silk stronger; fair demand 
from both knitters and weavers. 

Silk Yarns: 
both quiet. 

Silk Goods: Better movement of fall 
lines; strike may cause shortage. 


Thrown and spun silk 


Rayon: July yarn sales set record; 
heavy August business developing. 


Knit Goods: 


Winter sweaters im- 
prove, and swimsuit mills plan 
1932 lines. Good call for winter 
underwear; stocks light. Hosiery 
quiet, but tone firm. 
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of the market must have improved and 
toward the end of this week there was 
a disposition to cover- short contracts 
on declines and even up commitments 
in advance of the Government crop re- 
port on Saturday. 

Private reports have pointed to a 
crop of about 14,000,000 bales on the 
average, and this is considered about 
2,000,000 bales in excess of any present 
prospect for world’s consumption next 


season, which many traders think is 
unlikely to exceed 12,000,000 bales. 
According to Secretary Hester, the 


world’s consumption of American lint 
cotton last season was 11,045,000 bales 
and the world’s carry-over of American 
lint was 8,710,000 bales, while some 
other authorities place the preliminary 
figures at fully 9,000,000 bales. Private 
figures on the crop indication averaging 
14,022,000 bales have ranged from 13,- 
325,000 up to 14,327,000 bales, so that 
there is a difference of opinion of ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 bales as to the 
size of the crop between these estimates 
based on replies from their southern 
correspondents. No doubt, the govern- 
ment report scheduled for publication at 
noon Aug. 8 will be accepted as a fair 
statement of prospects at the beginning 
of August. 


REDUCTION IN FERTILIZER 


According to a report by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics the indicated 
total amount of commercial fertilizer 
used on cotton this year is about 1,457,- 
000 tons compared with 2,396,000 in 
1930. This unusual decrease of about 
39% is accounted for by the material 
reductions in the acreage of cotton 
planted, in the proportion of acreage 
receiving fertilizer and the amount ap- 
plied per acre. The total acreage of 
cotton fertilized shows a reduction of 
about 32% from the acreage fertilized 
in 1930, the indicated total being 12,- 
599,000 acres in 1931 and 18,416,000 in 
1930. The reported number of pounds 
used per acre in 1931 was compared 
with 260 Ib. applied in 1930. 

New crop cotton is not yet moving in 
sufficient volume to be a market factor 
of importance. Hand-to-mouth buying 
on the part of consumers is promoted 
by the favorable view of the coming 
crop outlook while the premiums on 
the late months in the futures market 
has a sustaining influence on the basis 
and relieves the spot markets of selling 
pressure. The proposals to sell a large 
amount of so-called “Farm Board” cot- 
ton to Germany on long term credits 
has met much opposition in trade circles. 
Washington advices intimate that if 
this cotton is sold by the Stabilization 
Corporation, as suggested, it will be 
replaced by purchases out of the coming 
crop. Cable reports received here from 
Bremen state that cotton men there 
doubt the success of such a plan, owing 
to the uncertainty of future cotton price 
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SECOND ONLY TO 
CREATIVE GENIUS 
IS THE CHOICE OF 
WORTHY MATERIAL 





ONLY THE CHOICEST FLAX WAS m1 
GOOD ENOUGH FOR THE DUTCH shes 
VEOUW LACEMARERS © ews. a; ats 
in the magnificent cathedrals of Holland are treasures - 
of lace—rich vestments, altar cloths and votive offer. lov 
ings—exquisite in design . . . . and preserved for fur 
centuries by threads of purest linen. 


Our vigilance in selecting : 
raw materials, is your : 
protection . . . 


The Whitman organization always has been proud of its products. No 


bars ever have been let down to permit entrance of sub-standard cotton 





& Fo . : 
or wool Years of experience have taught us that ultimate results 
warrant this watchf ~ss. To weaken i > ‘nati ' : : . . 
é é ulness. To weaken in our determination that only Co-ordinating the 
services of this 
group of famous 
yarn mills: 


the best raw material shall enter into Whitman Yarns would be a betrayal 


of the confidence reposed in us by a loyal clientele © And the accept- 


ance of the raw material is but the beginning of many i ctl Vi een 
: g ¥ any inspections. With SPINNING CO. 
French Spun W orsted 
clockwork regularity samples are scientifically tested from each prepara- s 
: ARLINGTON MILLS 

tory machine and spinning frame. Laboratory production control gov- Bradford Spun Worsted 

" e 
erns every Whitman process that your yarns shall be unsurpassed in ACADIA MILLS 


. . ; Mercerized Cotton 
standards of uniformity and running qualities. 


NONQUITT MILLS 


Fine Combed Cotton 





WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, ING. Sfatcinntcauon 


COTTON and WORSTED YARNS . 
, ai TALLAPOOSA MILLS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA — CHICAGO CHARLOTTE MARY LOUISE MILLS 


78 Chauncy M. 201 Fifth Avenue 16000 Arch Street 300 W. Adams St. Commercial Bank Bldg. High Quality Carded 
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fuctuations and financial developments 
in Germany. 


\IEMPHIS PricES NOMINAL 


MemMPuHis, TENN., Aug. 3.—The last 
week of the old cotton year was dull 
in this market, although sales here rep- 
resented about 30% of aggregate sales 
at southern centers, indicating relatively 
good demand for specialties. Prices 
on the last day of the season were the 
lowest of the season, but there was a 
further decline of 10 points, to 7.15, on 
the first day of the new season. Prices 
are nominal. Wanted cottons for im- 
mediate shipment are subject to  bar- 
gaining, with buyers on the defensive, 
owing to the practical exhaustion of 
stocks, while not enough forward 
business is being done to test values. 
Memphis is carrying-over a total stock 
of 102,507 bales—moderate compared 
with last vear, but heavy compared with 
the normal carry-over; the unsold part 
of the total stock, actual count, is 12,449 
bales, consisting of odds and_ ends. 
Sales for the season were 728,240 bales 
against 1,017,283 the previous season 
and 979,497 two seasons ago. The 
price of milling 2” at the close of the 
season was 4.35 cents under the price 
ivear before and 11.10 cents below the 
price two years before. End-season 
tocks at Mississippi delta points totaled 
61.219 bales against 108,447 last year; 
total at Mississippi compresses, 142,372 
hales against 146,543 last year. Arkan- 
sas compresses, July 27, 96,518 bales 
iainst 106,481 last year. Recent 
rainy weather affected the Mississippi 

p adversely, but there is still a very 
good prospect in that state: the con- 
of the Arkansas crop is very 
high. The local trade expects a gov- 

estimate around 14,000,000 
hales for the belt. 


ernment 


*Cotton Wastes 
Continue Dull 


_ (RICTED demand continues to 
feature the situation in the cotton 
iste arket. Houses with stocks of 
‘sirable wastes are not trying to force 
sales so thin a market and, as these 
istes have cost them more money then 
sell them for, they are more 
to hold everything until some 
raw cotton again brings in 
in the week 7c. was the ruling 
for peeler comber, and in one 
uarter cent less was accepted by 
I for a small lot. Upland and 
er strips are still the most active 
No. 1 Upland selling on a basis 
hile peelers bring about a half 
e. A few sales of picker for 
ttresses were noted, fair grades 
round 3-34c¢, Demand for fly 

ds is very dull. 


® Worsted Yarns Feel 
’Firmer Prices 


— activity is reported in worsted 
varns following the action of sev- 
eral spinners in advancing yarn prices 
24c. There was some hesitation on the 
part of many spinners to advance their 
prices. However, they endeavored to 
convince their trade of the situation thev 
themselves were facing, but did not al- 
ways succeed. Today, more than one 
knitter for example is finding an oppor- 
tunity to regret his failure to take ad- 
vantage of the earlier low prices. Sev- 
eral have even gone so far as to blame 
varn dealers for not protecting them 
against a situation they apparently re- 
fused to recognize. 

Dealers say they could sell a good 
volume of varns if they could accept 
their old price of 924c. for single 18s 
slub dved in that special grade. There 
is a good latent demand for yarns but 
for the present volume buying is held 
up until new price levels are established 
at least. There is the usual day-to-dav 
buving reported for prompt delivery, 
and many factors state this is keeping 
up in satisfactory fashion so as to main- 
tain their mills in good production. 

Sweater manufacturers are reported 
operating in good volume at this time 
of the vear. Many are now running on 
varns purchased earlier at the lower 
prices, while others are using left-over 
stocks of bathing suit varns which are 
adapted for this purpose. Business on 
both men’s and women’s sport coats is 
reported eoming in good volume so the 
future is regarded as very satisfactory. 
Bathing suit business is still generally 
waiting for developments for the new 
season. This is also viewed with gen- 
eral optimism, and it is expected this 
will get under way some time in Novem- 
ber, and show a good development of 
volume business. 

Weaving varns generally are not very 
active. This time of the vear never 
develops any great volume of buying. 
Men’s wear mills are winding up their 
late season as rapidly as possible. Yarns 
for prompt delivery are occasionally re- 
quired, but the big buying will hardly 
develop until after the openings in Sep- 
tember. Specifications for yarns are 
considered satisfactory on the volume 
still required for the close of duplicate 
heavyweight business. New price levels 
for varns are also expected to be a factor 
here as this buying opens, but it is 
expected there will be little difficulty 
over yarn prices by that time with the 


wool market well established. Dress 
goods mills are showing rather scat- 


tered activity although no general opera- 
tions are reported in volume. Crepe 
varns in both worsted and woolen yarns 
are being used extensively in 
tions now noted. 


opera- 
3radford 2/50s are 
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reported around $1.40, with single 30s 
french warps at $1.25. Fancy yarns 
in great variety are also reported with 
little opportunity as yet to determine 
just what are to be favorites. Ratine 
and boucle yarns are receiving much 
attention. 


® Medium Wools in 
Larger Demand 


FIRM but not advancing market is 

seen in fine wools, and a strong to 
rising market is observable in medium 
wools. Demand in general is not quite 
so heavy as a week ago, but this is 
accounted for in part by the fact that 
graders can make only provisional prom- 
ises on shipment of wools already 
bought. 

Good buying of wool continues the 
promising feature of the raw material 
situation, original lines of territory 
wool moving freely with prices firm, 
though not higher as compared with a 
week ago. Graded territory wools are 
less active, but the demand for graded 
fleece wools is very keen. The wool 
position is considered very strong and 
consumption is proceeding so rapidly 
that larger mill purchasing is likely to 
occur any time. The sold-up condition 
of the Boston market on fleece wools is 
reflected in an upward tendency. 

Demand is broader than at any other 
period for year to date. All kinds of 
wools are selling, both woolens and 
worsteds, and slight advances are made 
here and there where spot supplies are 
small and demand is urgent. 

Fine fleece wools have sold in very 
fair weight at 264c., grease basis, in 
some instances at 27c. Fleece wools of 
half-blood grade continue very firm at 
245 to 25c. in the grease for Ohio and 
Pennsylvania offerings. There is a very 
good demand for fine and medium terri- 
tory wool, centered mostly on three- 
eighths blood grade. Offerings are suffi- 
ciently restricted to hold prices very 
firm. Some houses are refusing to sell 
strictly combing fleece 48s, 50s at 2l1c. 
and are asking 22c. Recent purchasers 
of strictly combing 58s, 60s and 56s, and 
of clothing 56s, and 48s, 50s fleeces are 
pressing for deliveries, which are de- 
laved by the lack of spot material. A 
notable feature of the wool situation at 
this time is the steady growth of manu- 
facturing interests in three-eighths blood 
wool, both fleece and territory. 

Most of the trade believe that the 
heavy consumption of wool is likely to 
continue for the balance of the summer, 
and yet machinery statistics just re- 
leased by the census bureau covering 
June are not so encouraging as might 
have been anticipated. Wool manufac- 
turing in June made a moderate average 
gain over May but it was entirely in 
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ABRIC NOVELTY 


BEGINS WITH THE t ae 


‘There's the design and there's the Mi 
sample . . . WHAT'S WRONG?” , 


= 





Time after time that question is putto us. The weaver or the knitter inspects 
the first piece of fabric as it comes off the machines, compares it with the p 
design and finds something lacking Som ehow : the fabric doesn t K aS 


promising as the design. 


To forestall this—to prevent all the waste and delay that creeps ir . 
this occurs—we have a representative whose sole job is to advise you or 
the right novelty yarns to produc e the desired eHect in the finished fabr 
And he si es you this advice before you go ahead on making up samples 
That's when it s important. That's when it can save you a week's 
several men and machines. 


If you've got a fabric ee doesn t satisfy you, by all means call in our repr 
sentative. But play safe. Get in touch with him before you put the fabric 
into production, and ‘take advantage of his knowledge of novelty yarn 
and what they will do in weaving and knitting. 


The Montgomery Company 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS - 468 FOURTH AVENUE 


NOVELTY YARNS 


of Cotton, Worsted, Wool, Mohair, Rayon, Silk, com- 
bined into knot, Loop, Spiral, Flake, Ratine effect 
Facilities of entire organization available for developing 
novel effects, for Knitters and Weavers. 


TINSEL 


Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette, Threads, Brilliant 
Perlerett, in Gold, Silver, Antique, Steel. Bare Copper 
Tinsel Conductor Cord for Electrical Purposes. Copper 
Mop Yarns. “~‘Kwickscour’’ Line. 








Example No. 6 


Women’s fancy cloaking, using 
Montgomery Coarse Ratine Ya 


MONTGOMERY 


Designers and Spinners of Novelty Yarns 










rsted division of the industry. 
rge amount of wool passing 
the worsted combs was not re- 
in any particular gain at the 
- end of the industry, activity of 
nd narrow looms showing a mod- 
iin only from 51.2% in May to 
n June. The woolen division as 


licated by active machine hours in 


id spindles showed no gain over 


Fine Noils and Rags 


[ 


OSPECTS 


¥ 


nusually Low Priced 


in the reworked wool 
ustry and its satellite rag market 
vightening. Considerable talk is 
in the goods market as to the 
lity of woolens taking a distinct 
x the better in the immediate 
If this occurs an expansion in 
iand for rags and reworks would 
nevitable. The rag market has 
torced by circumstances to an un- 
low price level and this will 
tionably have considerable in- 
with manufacturers. 
‘tween graded and mixed rags 
less margin of advantage to 
than there was in the early part 
month when hoods and fine light 


sold higher, although the 
had to pay no more for the 
softs. Rough cloth is at low 


rr a long time, around a cent a 
ind as the freight sometimes runs 
as 50c. per 100 Ib. the situation 
perplexing. It seems as though 
ige of graded worsted rags may 
if, and when, the mills show 
| interest in these cheap rags. 
te dealers short of business are 
e with approval to the strong 
irket and predicting that wool 
will, sooner or later, share in the 
th of the virgin raw material. 
ew hardly seems based upon the 
ts in the case. Current strong 
irket is owing to the heavy de- 
1 combing wool and from these 
‘ome the wastes handled by the 


various white wastes are mod- 
firm in price and meeting with 
‘d demand. Business is a little 
than it was last week. 
demand for wool noils con- 
very slow the specialty noils are 
some interest and types not pro- 
quantity in the United States, 
silk and camelhair, are appear- 
re regularly on the import list. 
ools noils, particularly the fine 
are very low priced is admitted 
nerally in textile circles. The 
position of fine noil is indicated 
index member, which stands at 
mpared with 54 for wool and 70 
’ commodities. 
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®Thrown Yarn 
Prices 5c. Off 


UGUST has brought a “business 

duller than ever” period to the silk 
yarn mills. With humidity high, and 
manufacturers’ interest low, neither 
throwsters nor spinners are moving 
stocks of any size. A.few sporadic 
orders, all small and for spot shipment, 
pop up here and there, but they repre- 
sent a negligible turnover, and the yarn 
men are patiently waiting for the real 
beginning of fall interest. Current 
thrown yarn demand is limited to occa- 
sional fill-in calls for organzines; crepes 
and trams both are quiet. Stocks in 
throwster, hands are moderate. These 
factors regard the broadsilk strike as 
probably a beneficial intluence to thei: 
weaver-customers by cutting down tab- 
ric stocks, though they recognize the 
walk-out as one of the causes of the 
present lull. Thrown yarn prices 
dropped 5e. 

Spinners hope for a favorable turn 
about the third week of the month. 
Broadsilk mills now are deferring all 
except immediate business, and there is 
little of that. The strike is not re- 
garded as likely to affect spun yarn de- 
mand, since weaving mills which use 
this yarn are for the most part outside 
of the territory affected by the labor 
troubles. 


* Greater Activity 
in Raw Silk 


AW silk is developing strength, 
despite the prospects of diminishing 
consumption due to the strike. After 
considerable fluctuation, the primary 
market rallied and Monday found prices 
on the upturn; no appreciable rise was 
made, but the tone was _ perceptibly 
firmer. Buying has increased, espe- 
cially spot, and the first part of the cur 
rent week was active. Broadsilk mills, 
not vet affected by the strike, have in- 
creased output of fall fabrics, and are 
covering spiritedly on their immediate 
raw silk requirements. Demand from 
the hosiery industry also has improved 
slightly; these knitters refuse to place 
advance business, but they need silk and 
there is pressure for quick shipment. 
Importers have difficulty in meeting 
the call for yellow 20/22s, of which 
there is very little available in New 
York. Other sizes, while not plentiful, 
are adequate to current buying. The 
primary market is uncertain as to out- 
look; reports early in the week in- 
dicated that the silk strike was 
spreading, bringing prospects of cur- 
tailed demand. Raw silk has not weak- 
ened, however, and there is no 
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immediate sign of a recession; indeed, 
Yokohama is firmer than last week. 

Fabric manufacturers buy only under 
absolute compulsion and they complain 
that raw silk levels are too high to per- 
mit proper margin, and are holding off 
in hope of a decline. 

Importers take varied views of price 
prospects. Some hope for a yielding by 
Japan, which would bring lower levels, 
and increased business here; others be- 
lieve that Japan will remain steady and 
that prices will go up rather than down. 
The Yokohama situation would seem to 
suggest the greater likelihood of a reces- 
sion; it is difficult to believe that the 
present firmness there is anything more 
than artificial, as the industry is very 
much overproduced; there are excessive 
deliveries from the interior, and the 
increased domestic consumption by 
Japan is far from enough to assimilate 
the added output. Beside which there 
is always the bonded surplus that some 
day will have to be ted to the market. 


July Rayon Sales 
Set New Record 


ACH week brings stronger indica- 

tions of a rayon yarn shortage in 
the fall. Early estimates show July 
sales to be the best ever recorded in the 
industry for that month; some producers 
indeed, found July turnover exceeded 
any month in 1930. Manufacturers are 
coming gradually to see the need for 
coverage, and more advance business is 
being placed; the limit these buyers will 
go is four weeks, however, and unless 
present signs fail, producers will be 
booked solid for the current month 
within two weeks. Several leading yarn 
companies had between 65% and 75% 
of their August capacity already placed 
when the month opened. 

Orders are coming from all the chief 
markets, with rayon flat crepe as the 
outstanding exception. Crepe produc- 
tion has been hesitant, and weavers are 
loath to stock up yarn until they see 
their fall sales pick up. With producers 
so busy already, any rise of demand 
from crepe producers to normal propor- 
tions, will precipitate a very tight sell- 
er’s market. Uusually, the crepe volume 
represents a substantial part of the total 
yarn sales. 

Yarn demand at present is upsetting 
all calculations; there has been no sum- 
mer lull at all, and prospects point to 


an exceptionally active August. Orders 
from knitters and weavers come in 
steadily. Weavers of rayon twills, 


taffetas and mixtures are placing sub- 
stantial business. Underwear mills 
enjoy a good movement of their own 
lines, and have no hesitancy in covering 
for the current month. 
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MEN’S WEAR 
WORSTED MILLS 
ATTENTION!! 















This 
panties 


bill. 





bond accom- 
each mill's 


(534) 


Quality is fast replacing price as a Selling Point. 


The assurance of a TRUE ECONOMY—giving your cus- 
tomers the option of buying Shrunk or Unshrunk cloth. 


Show Your Samples Both Ways 


Rewieve yourself of all responsibility by having your goods conditioned in the 
most modern LONDON SHRINKING PLANT in the industry—after thorough meas- 
urement and examination before and after—goods matched and strung—details itemized 
on special examining memorandum for mill records—goods ticketed—labeled—wrapped 
and delivered to local customers—Mill’s bill accompanied by our bonded certificate 
and guarantee (facsimile below)—which absolves mill from any claims and adjustments 
on goods we pass on our guarantee. All at a surprisingly low cost. 





WHY? 


1. Saves mill inspection. 

2. Uniform conditioning. 

3. Deliveries per samples shown. 

4. Minimizes returns. 

5. Guarantee absolves mill. 

6. Insures preshrunk shipments. 

. Selling point for Mill. 

8. Certificate and guarantee bonded. 

9. Enhances good will of mill by 
billing shrunk yardage which cus- 
tomer actually uses. 

10. Selling samples and deliveries con- 
ditioned alike. 

11. Conditioned samples indicate ap- 
pearance of deliveries customers 
can expect to cut. 

12. Saves mill packing—handling and 
delivery expense. 


uJ 
Y < 
Ov ef 


Write for particulars or for representative 
to call. We invite you to inspect our plant. 





AMERICAN SHRINKERS CORP. 


318 West 39th St., New York City 
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Cotton Prints 


Show Slight Drop 


HE primary market decline to- 
gether with sluggish buying brought 
, recession in certain divisions of the 
cotton goods markets; prices of 68x72 
print cloth fell 4c. to 54c. and 72x76 
dropped from 6%c. to 5zc.; 80 sq. is 
wailable at 6c. as against 64c. last 
veek, The weakness was limited to 
prints and it failed to stimulate any 
marked demand. Cotton goods tone, as 
, whole, continues steady, and mills are 
till busy shipping orders placed during 
the unprecedented buying of June. 
Weavers are in satisfactory position 
and look for several weeks of inactivity, 
with the prospect of a pick-up after 
Labor Day. 
Stocks in mills are light and the re- 
ession in prints is regarded as nothing 
ore than momentary. Neither jobbers 
nor retailers have much merchandise 
on hand and any real consumer demand 
ill bring a rush of orders to mills, it is 
xpected. Current fabric call is spread 
evenly among all constructions, and is 
light; print cloths and bed sheetings 
ire leaders, but even here there is no 
great interest. 
Distributers gradually grow more 
nfident regarding fall outlook and 
they tell of increased interest in quality 
ibrics: this has registered at the goods 
end in a better demand for the fine num- 
rs. Colored sales have not 
up to June, but the last week 
tter than the one preceding, and 
merchants look for a healthy fall 


goods 


prevailing low price of cotton 

goods is expected to bring unusually 

pirited movement, once the season 

ens. Numerous houses predict that 

the second half will show a considerable 
rease in sales. 


*See Good Call For 
1932 Wool Novelties 


73 spring woolen and worsted 
OF nings are still a matter of in- 

e to the buying fraternity, but 

ers themselves are busy plan- 
"ing now lines. While the usual secrecy 

ills as to details of offerings, sev- 

tors dropped the bars enough 

k to let out some inklings. They 

| that surprises may be in store 

who expect the coming season 

ltra-conservative. Novelty fab- 

mise to be more important than 
rst believed. 

. il suitings mills 
the theory that. in view of 
ession, it would be better to 
w departures and hold as far 


le to the conventional and con- 


weeks ago 


servative in their goods. Now, how- 
ever, some firms are experiencing a 
change of heart; there is a growing 
belief that attractive novelties will be 
important in suitings for the coming 
season. It is unlikely that many novel- 
ties will be shown, as the tendency of 
the market in an uncertain season is to 
play safe, but mill men who discussed 
the point this week said they thought 
cutters would be unusually interested in 
novelties, as a method of stimulating 
consumer demand in a quiet period. 

Worsted suitings continue active, and 
mills are sold ahead on their more popu- 
lar lines. Orders total less than in re- 
cent weeks, this being ascribed to the 
inclination of cutters to wait for deliv- 
ery of business already placed. Some 
cutters press their sources frantically 
for shipment, claiming that lack of 
stock is keeping their organizations idle. 
The point of course is that the garment 
trade refuses to produce for stock, and 
buys only as it sells. Distributor call 
for ready-to-wear has picked up some- 
what and manufacturers now have their 
shelves practically empty. 

Overcoatings move steadily, the call 
being mainly for staples. Mill agents 
expect spot demand to continue active 
for eight weeks. Stocks are moderate, 
and there is a shortage of boucles which 
may grow, 


® Early Broadsilk 
Shortage Possible 
EMAND for broadsilks from the 


retail trade increases slowly; cut- 
ters also show some interest, but sales 
at that end are well below normal. 
There is much speculation among weav- 


ers as to the possibility of a fabric 
shortage at the end of the month. 
Stocks in mills are very low, as pro- 


duction started late, and the various 
labor troubles in the industry also re- 
duced output. It seems probable that 
in specified lines, notably the crepe-back 
satins, buyers will have difficulty in get- 
ting shipments. Indeed cantons already 
are reported short by leading fabric 
houses. However, the degree of short- 
age is speculative, as there is a chance 
that total sales may be less than origi- 
nally expected. Retail demand for silk 
dresses is backward, which has slowed 
up the activity among the cutters. 
Current movement of broadsilk stocks 
is uneven, but the trend is toward the 
better qualities. At this end, prices are 
firm, and mills have no difficulty in 
getting list rates. Crepe-back satins in 
the $1.45 range are in good call, and 
weavers are still able to meet spot de- 
mand. Cutters are holding off on their 
bulk buying for fall and the fabric mar- 
ket does not look for any real pick-up 
at that end until the middle of this 
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month. Cutters’ stocks are at a mini- 
mum and any sudden spurt in the re- 
tailers’ demand for ready-to-wear would 
bring a quick pressure on fabric mills 
for yardage. 

The broadsilk outlook seems to favor 
the mills at least, such of them as are 
unaffected by the strikes. Much doubt 
clouds the prospects for the next fou 
weeks, considering the strike and other 
elements, but one thing appears certain: 
If demand from cutters and retailers 
really rises to normal, there will be 
difficulty in getting quick shipment. 
Orders to date and production to date 
are both substantially below par, and 
even capacity output by mills during the 
next few weeks would not serve to bring 
stocks up to the usual volume of fall 
business. 

Transparent velvets continue active 
movement, and are proving one of the 
most satisfactory of the fall lines to 
date. Stocks are scarce, but production 
is at high pressure, and buyers can get 


shipment usually within two. weeks. 
Leading firms, however, are sold a 


month ahead on certain preferred piles. 
Velvet prices are profitable, since the 
recent increase, and indications point 
to a healthy season. 


> New Parachute 
Fabric Specifications 


In order to have their product ap- 
proved by the Department of Commerce, 
parachute manufacturers must comply 
with additional requirements. The reg- 
ulations governing the licensing of para- 
chute riggers have been revised and 
made more strict. It is specified that 
fabric shall be free from gums, starches, 
and foreign substances. It is also speci 
fied that the fabric shall be free from 
imperfections that will lessen its du 
ability. 


> Czechoslovakia May 
Produce Raw Silk 


Possibilities ior the production of raw 
silk in Czechoslovakia are being consid- 
ered by the Silk Institute of that coun- 
try, according to a report received by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Sam Woods, Prague. 

In 1928, the Czechoslovak silk mills 
consumed 850,000 kilograms of raw silk 
and the average consumption for the last 
few years has been about 700,000 kilo- 
grams. To produce this amount of raw 
silks, which would free Czechoslovakia 
from imports, would require about 
8,000,000 kilograms of cocoons annually 
which in turn would require about 6,700 
hectares of mulberry trees. 

The most favorable locations in 
Czechoslovakia for the production of 
raw silk are in Slovakia. 
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@Suspender Swimsuit 
| 


Seen Big for 1932 


, I ‘HE demand for heavyweight sweat- 
ers is increasing slowly, and while 
tl 


the season is perhaps the most back- 
ward the knitters can remember, they 
ire encouraged by the growing interest 
among distributors. There was plenty 
of inquiring this week, and numerous 


small orders; neither jobbers nor re- 
tailers will cover for more than their 
earliest requirements and the market 
looks for exceptionally active repeat 
business mid-September. The call 


is chiefly for the darker shades and in- 
terest appears to center on ribbed sport 
poats: PP s are steady, and deliver 
ies are moving; volume shipments will 
begin about the third week of the month. 

Bathing-suit producers have pretty 
completed their plans for 1932 
Much uncertainty surrounds 
but several major compa- 
in the middle 


well 
openings. 
actual 
nies plan to display lines 
west about Aug. 17, and it is expected 
that the others will follow suit. Certain 
inklings as to new swimsuit style trends 
have been obtained. The suspender suit 
for men, which opened this year and 
was well received, will be an important 
part of the new line, and is expected 
to go over big next vear. This suit is 
little more than trunks with suspenders 
supporting them from the shoulders. In 
women's suits, pastels will be important ; 
where design is conservative 
will be gay, and where color is 
conservative the opposite will follow. 
Swimsuit stylists regard the modernistic 
styles as completely out and it is not 
expected that the new lines will give 
y recognition. Stylists 
confirm the growing belief that women’s 
wimsuits will not change materially in 
cut; it is assumed some daring novel- 
ties will be oftered, but the sunback of 
I will be the chief model 


dates, 


Im Cases 


color 
modernism any 


past season 


showings 


l iiie Ad 


© Underwear Stocks 
Very Limited 


gt ENDED inquiry in the under- 
wear market regarding stocks this 
week, disclosed that mills have only 
y limited supplies on hand. This 
is true both of winter and lightweight 
lines. It is significant that in the latter 
field, mills still ask time for shipment, 
hough the peak of the lightweight sea- 
~on has passed. Knitters do not look 
for any sharp drop in demand for light 
weight cotton or ravons, due to the 
growing tendency toward these weights. 
Women’s novelty lines, particularly 
mesh numbers, continue active and signs 


very 
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point to a steady movement throughout 
August. With respect to stocks, New 
York factors remarked that mill stocks 
were the lowest they had ever known. 
Deliveries of winterweights are pick- 
ing up; indeed, the shipping depart- 
ments of mills are more active that the 
sales departments at present. Heavy- 
weights move unevenly, and though 
some mills are in a fairly good position 
on their winter lines, the knitters as a 
whole complain of sluggish buying. The 
market looks for concentrated coverage 
at the end of the month, which will 
mean backward deliveries as mills have 
been producing cautiously throughout 
the first half. Despite the threat of lost 
business, due to inability to fill orders 
later, mill men are rather optimistic. 
They are encouraged by their own stock 
situation, which is expected to hold 
prices at prevailing levels, and may even 
precipitate the payment of premiums 
for quick shipment at the end of the 


month. Prices at present are very firm. 


® Quality Lace Hose 
Promoted for Fall 


OSIERY movement is sluggish, but 
this is regarded as normal for the 
mid-summer period. There is a grow- 
ing interest in fall, and some mills have 
substantial business already booked on 
their heavierweight numbers; both 
men’s and women’s wool-and-rayon 
numbers are in demand for September 
shipment. There is much confidence in 
the fall prospect for the better quality 
mesh hosiery lines, especially those re- 
tailing at $1.95 and upward, and mills 
are increasing production, anticipating 
a pick-up in demand at the end of the 
month. Distributors place numerous 
spot orders for these lines at present, 
but all contracts are small. 
Manufacturers are advertising these 
lace numbers widely as a winter formal 
wear proposition, and they expect a 
steady demand through the fall months. 
The prospect at that end is better than 
that facing the low-priced mesh lines. 
There is still much doubt as to whether 
the 85c. and $1.00 mesh will carry into 
fall successfully. Some mills are in- 
creasing their low-price output, defi- 
nitely relying on the mesh vogue to keep 
their lines moving, but it is a highly 
speculative venture; other mills take the 
wiser course of holding down on output, 
pending some indications of fall trend. 
Full-fashioned hosiery demand _ for 
spot shipment is light. Jobbers and 
retailers have little on hand, but they 
are holding off until the last minute, 
before filling their shelves for the ex- 
pected September demand. Production 
is active and mill stocks of full-fashioned 
are understood to have increased some- 
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what. Prices are steady. There -ecems 
to be less insistence on price «mong 
buyers, and manufacturers continue ty 
talk of an advance at the end «of th 


month. It is taken for granted that any 
further rise in raw silk would brine such 
an increase, and some manutacturers 
say they will advance if silk holds its 


current levels. It is pointed out that 
present silk hosiery prices are rtally 
out of line with the raw material market. 
> Du Pont Offers New 

Rayon Draperies 

\mong recent rayon fabrics developed 
by Du Pont Rayon Co. is a tamily group 
of drapery fabrics ornamented with small 


figures which produce interesting tex- 
tural effects. The houses launching the 
fabrics are Atkinson-Wade & Co., wit! 
Bro de Rae’; Marshall Field & Co 
with “Dot de Rae” and “Dia de Rae” 
KF. A. Foster & Co. with **Point-O- Rae.” 
Bro de Rae simulates the French 
Broderie and appears to have an et 
broidered background which is printed 


+ 


over. Dot de Rae and Dia de Rae are 
printed in especially interesting — pat 
terns. The oak and taurel leaf design 


Dot de Rae was suggested by in au 
thentic Directoire wall paper. Point 
O-Rae is being brought out in a collec 
tion of printed patterns. The 
have a wide range of household uses 


tabrics 


* Cotton Supply Depressing 
(Continued from page 55) 


it is certain that the figure will be above 
that of a year ago and tar above the 
corresponding date in 1921. This sug 
gests lower prices and weakness unt! 
such time as better profit margins to! 
the manufacturers and increased mi!! 
consumption can reduce the supply. 


YARNS AND Goops 


One of the most hopeful points in 
the textile situation is the fact that 
yarns and goods prices recovered a little 
more toward the end of June and in 
early July than did raw cotton prices 
This brought a little improvement 1 
replacement margins. In the latter part 
of July, goods prices declined consider- 
ably, however, and the relatively high 
level of spindle activity as compared 
with orders for cloth is hardly tavor- 
able to continued strength in the yarn 
markets. Hand-to-mouth buying, largely 
controlled by the fluctuations in raw 
cotton, is much in evidence. While, 
therefore, the low stocks of cotton cloth 


warrant hope that a gradual improve- 


ment may be expected in manufacturers 
replacement margins, it seems that col- 
tinued curtailment of production w:!! he 
required to realize on the situatio! 
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¢Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Earnings Better 


CONSOLIDATED net profit of 
As: 1482 for the six months ended 
‘J, is reported by the Gotham Silk 
Co., Inc., after depreciation, in- 

rest and all operating charges, and after 
totaling in excess of $200,000 
ntire advertising cost of intro- 


ing “Adjustables,” the new adjust- 
le length stocking. 
\iter deducting dividends on the pre- 


“| shares, the balance for the com- 
ck was $135,169, or approxi- 

ely 32c per share on the shares 
ling June 30, 1931. 

For the corresponding period of 1930, 
olidated net profit was $163,- 
ich, after deducting preferred 
. left a balance of $18,979 for 

common stock, equivalent to 4e 

1's report is far better than the 

| expected, for it was generally 

that the larger full-fashioned 
meerns had been so hard hit 
selling tactics of some of their 
competitors that none would 
rise in profits. The Gotham 
ent has kept close control of 
pany’s inventories with the re- 

despite the increased profits, 
tory item, as of June 30, last 
tly below the figure at the close 


t 1930, it 1s said. 
MENTHAL SHows Loss 
s Blumenthal & Co. and sub- 
ry companies except Caromount 


*., report for the quarter ended 

net loss of $80,552 after depre- 

‘te., against net profit of $111,- 
Yin the second quarter of 1930. For 
months ended June 30, 1931 
is a net loss of $139,640, com- 
ith net loss of $12,132 in the 
of 1930. 


ICAN THREAD SHOWS PROFIT 

merican Thread Co. Inc., New 
ity, for year ended March 31, 
‘1, reports net profit of $890,068 after 
epreciition, bond interest, taxes, etc., 
ich compares with net profit of 


‘1,309.53 for the previous year. Cur- 
ets on March 31, last, totaled 
‘11220798, and current _ liabilities, 
S961,0 leaving working capital of 


10.66 713: 


ITED PiecE DyE Works 


Earnings of $936,374 for the first 
“tot 1931, as compared with $1,911,- 
‘+ lor the corresponding period in 
reported by the United Piece 
‘ye \v orks. After preferred dividend 

urcnents of $232,492, net income 

wv! 5882 was equivalent to 78c 
tr’ on 900,000 shares of common 
(standing. This compares with 


a net profit of $1,668,064, after deduc- 
tion of $243,100 preferred dividend re- 
quirements in the first six months of 
1930, or $1.85 a share on 900,000 shares 
of common stock. 


MUNSINGWEAR Reports Loss 


A consolidated net loss of $368,320 
for the first half of 1931 is reported by 
Munsingwear; Inc. For the corre- 
sponding period of 1930, the company 
reported a net profit of $207,242, which 
was equivalent to $1.15 per share on 
the 180,000 shares of common. stock 
outstanding and for the same 1929 
period a net profit of $472,360, or 
$2.36 per share on 200,000 common 
shares. 


MILLS 
The Rollins Hosiery Mills, Inc., Chi- 


cago, reports, for the 24 weeks ended 
June 20, 1931, net profit of $73,237 after 
charges and Federal taxes, equivalent, 
after dividend requirements on the $3.60 
preferred stock, to 17c per share on 
the 40,000 shares of common stock. 


Rotiins HOosIEeRy 


This compares with a net profit of 


$71,810 or 13c¢ per share on the 
common shown for the 24 weeks ended 
June 21, 1930, and a net profit of $208,- 
908, or $3.56 per share reported for the 
same 1929 period. 


ROBERTSON BLEACHERY Votes DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Robertson Bleachery 
& Dye Works, Inc., New Milford, 
Conn., have declared dividends totaling 
$10 per share on the preferred stock, 
payable in quarterly installments of 
$2.50 per share, the first payment being 


made on August 1. This is the first 
dividend payment for some time, and 


dividend of 7% 
on dividends in 


includes the regular 
and an additional 3° 
arrears. 


ARCADIA MILLS 


Arcadia Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., of 
which H. Arthur Ligon is president 
and treasurer, will retire their present 
floating debt by means of a new issue 
of $880,000 7% preferred stock, having 
voting privileges, which will be ex- 
changed for the old issue of preferred 
stock. The plan of funding the com- 
pany’s floating debt, which was approved 
by the common and preferred stockhold- 
ers at a meeting on July 30, provides for 
a stock-retirement sinking fund for 
which 20% of the mills’ net earnings 
will be appropriated. Dividends on the 
new stock will be paid quarterly and 
the issue is callable at $110 per share. 

A statement issued by an official of 
the company, following the stockhold- 
ers meeting, was as follows: 

“A called meeting of the stockholders 
of the Arcadia Mills was held to con- 
sider plans for funding the company’s 
floating debt and to change its stock 
by a new issue of $880,000 preferred 
stock, 
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“The present preferred stock is to be 
exchanged for the new issue of pre- 
ferred stock as was authorized by this 
meeting.” 


> Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The foliowing shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb for the week ended Aug. 4 

Last Net 


High Low Sale Ch'ge 

Adams Millis 27 234 26} +2} 
American Woolen 9} 7 8 --% 
American Woolen, pfd 40 32 363 ; 
Belding-Heminway 32 34 34 + ; 
Botany Mills, A 32 iE 2? + 
Cannon Mills 20; 20} 20} + § 
Century Ribbon...... 6} 5} 5i + 3 
Collins & Aikman 134 12! 13 + 
Consolidated Textile 1h ; } +3 
Gotham Hosiery Bt 8} 93 +5 
Industrial Rayon 30! 27? 30 +§ 
Kayser, Julius 13: 12: 13} +! 
Kendall, pfd 52 52 52 

Mallinson li Ii 1? 

*May Hosiery, pfd 193 19? 193 

*Mock Judson 8} 84 8} +3! 
Mohawk Carpet 17} 14 17} +- 23 
Munsingwear 18 17; 17; —It 
Pacific Mills 20 192 +2 
Real Silk Hosiery 7} 54 54 —} 
*Tubize 5 5 5 + 
United Piece Dye Works 19 18 18 ; 
Van Raalte 10 10 10 


*Listed on Curb, 


> New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations at ‘‘Public Sale’’ are based on last 
sales at Boston Public Auctions and Boston Stock 
Exchange. Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations 


of dealers. 
Sale Bid Asked 


Am. Mfg. Co., pfd... a 40 45 
Amoskeag....... Veuwaes 9 £3 
Arlington F ; j ete 24 25 
Associated Textile............35-36} xa 35 
| ere gia cece Ce 44 49 
Berkshire Associates, com..... 12} 6 8 
Berkshire Associates, pfd...... 40} 25 
Bigelow-Sanford, com ees. 

Boott Mills........... inae Se 70 80 
Edwards.......... ; ee 54 59 
Esmond, pfd....... a as 95 99 
Farr Alpaca....... aaa: Se 34 37 
Hamilton Woolen. . 40 45 wi 
SS cis in is ites een ; 9 8 it 
Indian Orchard........ oe 5 10 
NN Tre ‘ : 107} 105 108 
Merrimack, com...... aig 35 14 
Nashua, com........ ; 7} 8 10 
Nashua, pfd........ . = 26 
Naumkeag.......... ; a 68 72 
Newmarket......... seictee ae 13 16 
ae crn aut wien a a ski. 41 45 
Pacific........ awa 19 ; : 
Pepperell . 66} 66 69 
Plymouth Cordage . 65 

WE nai<daces vas ~ 8} 6} ss 


> Fall River Mill Stocks 


(G. M. Haffards & Co., Fall River) 
Bid Asked 

Algonquin Printing Co 265 
Barnard Mfg. Co 7 ae 
Berkshire (com.). 6} 8} 
Berkshire (pfd.) 25 28} 
Bourne Mills 14 Fa 
Border City Mfg. Co 4 
Charlton Mills 48 
Cornell Mills 2 
Davis Mills 
Davol Mills 2 6 
Flint Mills ; 
General Cotton 1 3 


King Philip Mills 
Laurel Lake Mills (comm.) 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.) 


Luther Mfg. Co 85 
Merchants Mfz. Co ; 

Narragansett Mills | 
Pepperell Mfg 65} 68} 
Pilgrim Mills 29 ; 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co 1 ; 
Sagamore Mfg. Co 52 
Shove Mills 5 
Stafford Mills 1 
Stevens Mfg. Co 30 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co 

Weetamoe Mills | 


(537) 65 





_————————_—— TT 








QU 


at close of business, Aug. 5, 1931 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 


OTATIONS 








Cotton Goods 


CARDED (Average Quality) 
Double Carded 2c.—4ec. higher according to quality 


SINGLE SKEINS OR ' 


Cotton Yarn 


rUBES (Warp Twist) 


4s to 8s $0. 163 22s $0. 203 
10s 17 24s 213 
12s. 17} 26s . 224 
16s 18 30s 233 
20s 19 40s ex. qual 33} 34} 

TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 

8s-2 $0.163- .17 26s-2 $0.22 
10s-2 17 17} 308-2 23 
12s-2 173 18 368-2 .29} 
148-2 18; 408-2 303- 1313 
16s-2 18} 19 40s-hi.brk 33} 34} 
20s-2 19 19} 50s-2 39 
248-2 213 22 60s-2 45 

SINGLE WARPS 
10s $0. 163- 17 24s $0.21} 
12s 17 26s 22 
14s 17 173 30s 24 
16s 17} 18 40s.ex qual 34} 
20s 19 193 

TWO-PLY WARPS 

8s-2 $0. 163 248-2 $0.22 
10s-2 17 268-2 22} 
12s-2 17 308-2 23 24 
14s-2 17} 40s-2 ordin 30} 314 
16s-2 18 50s-2 38} 
20s-2 183 19 60s-2 45 

8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged: 15-15} 
white, 163-17; waste, 15 
HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun 

8s $0.16 22s $0.19;- .20 
10s 6 16 24s 20 2! 
12s 17 26s 213 223 
14s 18 30s tying 23 
16s 18; 30s reg 24 25 
18s 19 30sex.qual. .26 27 
20s i9- 19: 40s 31 32 


COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 


TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 
20s-2 $0.29:- .31 60s-2 $0. 48 
30s-2 .33}- .34} 70s-2 58 - 
368-2 364— .37 80s-2 .68 - 
40s-2 38 39 90s-2 os 
50s-2 a 45 100s-2 1.12 -1 

WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 
20s-2 $0. 30 31 60s-2 $0.49 
308-2. ; 34 - .35 70s-2. 61 
368-2 36} 37 80s-2. .70 
40s-2 .38 39 90s-2. 
508-2 44 45 100s-2. 1.12 -1 
SINGLES 

12s. . $0.25) 26} 30s $0. 32} 
14s a 38s. 354 
l6s 26} 27 40s 36} 
18s 27 27} 50s. 42 
20s 28 28} 60s. 47 
24s 30 30) 70s 55 
28s 313 32} 80s 65 


MERCERIZED 


CONES- 


-(Combed, 


35 
36} 
a4 
43 
48 
58 
68 


Ungassed 





Aug. 5 July 29 Aug. 6, 
1930 
PRINT CLOTHS 
27 -in., 04x60, 7.60 3}« 3h : fic. 
383-in., 64x60, 5.35 4{-4§c 4i-4ic. 4 Dae 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 Ske 5}c. 6 -6}c. 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 Sie 6 —6ic. 7 —7}c. 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 bie bie. 7}-The. 
BROWN SHEETINGS 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 Sie die 6; jc. 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 dhe dhe 7, -8 ¢ 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 4ic. 4ic 6 —6be 
PAJAMA CHECKS 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70 6¢ 6 ¢ 6}-6ic 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75 5-5h« —5h« She 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 6¢ oic. 83c. 
Denims, 2. 20 lt « lle I 2hec 
Fickings, 8 oz... 14 « 14 ¢. 17}-I7ie. 
Standard prints 7ike 7h. 8e 
Eastern staple ging- 
hame, 27-in Bc Bo 0 ¢ 
Cotton Waste 
TS ERE ETRE OC Te 63- 7 
Ne ee 64- 63 
Sak. comber er 63-7 
NN NER ss cans Simm ocx Sige tele 3- 33 
Choice willowed picker 23- 33 
Sak.strips... 8 9 
Linters (mill run) 2i- 33 
White spooler (single) 5}- 6 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed For Week Closed Net 
Tuly 30 High Low Aug.5 Ch’ge 
August 8 32 & 32 7.79 7.79 53 
September & 46 & 46 7.93 7.93 53 
October & 60 8 68 8 07 8.07 53 
November 8 73 & 73 8. 20 8 20 53 
December & 8&4 & 93 & 29 8.29 55 
January 8 94 8.99 8. 40 8.40 54 
February 9 03 9 03 8.50 8.50 53 
March 9 15 9 20 8 60 8.60 55 
April 7.22 9 02 8.67 8.67 5 
May 9 30 9 40 8.75 8.75 55 
June Q 43 9 43 & 8] 8 81 62 
July 9 15 8. 88 8 88 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
Middling 
New New Liver- 
York (orleans pool 
I hursday 4 & 50 8. 36 4 60 
Frida 3 8 25 8.12 4 62 
Saturday, A 8.15 8.01 Holiday 
Monday, Au 3 8 10 7.97 4.62 
Tuesday, \uc 4 8 15 7.97 4 49 
Wednesda \u & 00 7. &3 3 51 
FORELGN COTTONS 
eyptian Cotton 
Ale dria Eexchan 4 Change 
Nov. $ 13.12 117 
an ippe 9 03 104 
\ Sept. Sl tei f. Boston 
lar tt included 
Fully i fair Sak 15.00 
Fully Jiairt ood Uppers 11.25 
(By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) 
Foreign cottons F. O. B. New York, Cents | 
Peruvian Tancuis Strict Middling 20 
Pe ivian P a \ l 19 
Peru ian Moderate Rough 13 
Peruvian Full Rout 17. 
China Tientsin No. 1 9g! 
India Rough 7 to 10 
India oth .72 to 10 
rde ne 


6€ (558) 


: 








Cotton Prices and Statistics 


KASIS MIDDLING 
Saturday, Saturday, 
Aug. | July 25 
10 markets averaye 7.60 8. 38 
Memphis 7.15 7.90 
PREMIUM STAPLES 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Grade Strict Middling 


I}-in 
1 3/16-in 


dein 
CURRENT 
Memphis total 


F.o.b. included 1n total 
10 markets 


MEMPHIS 
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KECEI PTs, 


Basis Steady 


10. 10@10. 35 
11. 15@11. 40e 
16.10@16. 35 
SALES 
For Prev Week 
W eek W eek Before 
1,375 1,520 1,566 
1,266 1,520 1,566 
4.532 6,968 24,195 


SHIPMENTS, ETC 
For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Net receipts 72 1,165 770 
Gross receipts 5,353 6,488 7,356 
lotal since Aug. 1, net 658,738 945,410 863,665 
Shipments 14,604 10,293 10,342 
Total since Aug. 1 1,441,664 1,893,895 1,856,060 
Potal stock 102,507 148,957 43,903 
Decrease for week 9.251 4,805 8,986 
Unsold stock in h inds of 
Memphis factors 12.449 27,274 
| Decrease for week 9 1119 
AVERAGE PRICI \UG.-SEPT. SHIPMENT 
HARD WESTERN COTTON 
Fob. New England 
Middling St. Middling 
1 fen 10 Ci 1 I 1c 
Ig-in MW 12 « 12: 123 
Lyi-it 134-14 « 144-15 ¢ 
}}-in 18}—205¢ 203-22}3¢ 
Basis on New York, October, 8.25 








268-2 $0.47 48 90s-2 $1.18 —1.23 
30s-2 49 50 100s-2 1.48 —1.53 
368-2 52 53 120s-2 1.88 1.93 
40s-2 55 56 30s... 60 
45s-2 57 58 40s. . 62 
50s-2 59 60 50s 67 70 
60s-2 67 68 60s 77 
70s-2 79 . 80 70s.... 87 90 
80s-2 90 - .91 80s.... 1.05 -1.10 
“POT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 

Middling— ——Stocks—— 

Aug. July This Last 

Markets 5 29 Sales Week Year 
Galveston 8.40 7.90 537 398,241 184,210 
New Orleans 8.36 7.83 145 571,347 318,813 
Mobile 7.50 7.10 56 208,718 9,169 
Savannah 7.98 7.47 ... 343,943 103,599 
Norfolk S.19 7.25 663 54,512 48,070 
New York 8.45 8.00 749 227,770 238,739 
Augusta 8.13 7.63 1,355 65,270 46,648 
Memphis 7.45 6.95 4,088 99,380 144,728 
St. Louis 8.15 7.80 Nace vee 7,336 
Houston 8.30 7.80 1,716 722,108 513,499 
Dallas 7.90 7.40 2,234 6,226 10,712 


Liverpool 4.35d 


DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 


**(jrades not deliverable on contract. 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta 
-75t 1,00t . 85t war 
. 60 .75t .75T . 63+ 
504 . 50t . 60F . 50 
.35t aot . 35t . 25T 
. 50* . 50* . 50* . 50* 
1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 
1.75 1.80* 1.75* 1.75* 
2.40* 2.05* 2.50* 2.25* 
YELLOW TINGED 
. 40" . 50* . 50* . 50* 
.65 oo .75* wo" 
i,29* 1.00* 1.25" 1.25* 
Lgo* U.75* 1:75" 1.75% 
2.50* 2.00* 2.50* 2.50* 
YELLOW STAINED 
1.00* 1.25* 1.00 1. 00* 
1.50* 1.75* 1.50* 1.50* 
2.50* 2.00% 2.25* 2.50% 
BLUE STAINED 
ize 8.25" 1.25" 4.25" 
1.75% 1.50% 1.75* 1.75* 
2.50* 1.75* 2.50* 2.50% 


*Off Middling 
rset ennai ncaa 


Aver- 


0 


nee OS 


age 

. 88t 
70+ 
524 
31H 
49% 
. 00* 
‘754 
. 36* 


47* 
.72* 
20" 
. 759 
. 40* 


1.03 


os 
a 


25° 
. 70* 
<oae 


tOn Middling 





OHIO, F 


Fine deln 
Fine clth 
} blood. . 


lexas, 1 
Californi 


PL 


A.A 
A-Super 


MC 


Stap’e fi 
Staple } 
Fine anc 
} blood. 


+ blood 


Best car 
Best co! 


furkey 
Cape fr 


FC 


\usu 
10s 
64s 
58s-60¢ 


Mon 
58s-60s 
56s 
50s 

Bue 
4s, 40-: 
5s, 36- 


FORE 


Aleppc 
China: 
Chit 
Szechi 
Cordo' 
Seotch 
East I 
Vican’ 
Joria 


Japan 
Japan 
Japar 
Japat 
Japar 
Japar 
Japar 
Cant 
Hosie 
Hosie 
Hosie 


40/2 
54/2. 








MWh © 


CeOwnoe 


ee NS ee ee ae ‘ae we 


Wweo en eoo fo owo 


A ld 





Wool 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 








Worsted Yarns 


ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 


Tops and Noils 














(IN GREASE) ° 7 . ese Seve kensen ann sh enenens 7 77}- = TOPS—BOSTON 
Fine delne. . $0. 25}-$0. 26} % blood... .$0.22 -$0.23 | 2-268 448........ 6... e seen newness :87}- 90 Fi 4- 
Fineclthg..  .21- .22 iblood..... .21- .22 | 2-289 46s seen e eee eeeees 92}- .95 Half-Solood (60-623)  Seeaepiee aces a yee 
} blood. . aie 25 eS rer “95 = O78 | eee Tereee eens . . 
| 3-328 508. O71-1.06 | igh § blood (5G8).........ccccees -20- .72 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA | 2-308, 648 fancy mixes... . 1.373-1.45 | 7 a Beha iat ee $0. $2 
(CLEAN BASIS) (Single yarns 5c. less than above) _ | High 4 blood (508)... 2222222200! 3 .35 
Dosen, (2 WURONIO 665 ci ces wanes $0.59 -$0.60 | i ag : : $1.22}-1.2 a 46sS. A.and N.Z...... 5I- 53 
California, Northern............... , oa- | oe i738 13g) | 4488. A. and N.Z..... 30- .52 
8, OFS. . .?) 2344 40sS. A.and N. Z. .48- .50 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS | 2 ae ta 
her ae oo a ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING FOPS—BRADFORD. ENG. (JULY 31) 
; r 2-20s, 44s in oil... . .$0.75 -0.77;3 a 1 3 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 2-20s, 48s in oil 80. | Fine (64s). staf bid (50s) 120 
) NTANA, A NI MING ‘ 1 ll. - <n Fine (64s).. 234d 4 bid. (50s) 12 
(CLEAN BASIS) — sin of -80 - .82) | 4 bid. (60s) 21d Grose-bred (468). 103d 
iA RE ec anisanee caw eek ena ee . $0.61 -$0.63 | >. ooo oe an > |B bid. (58s) 183d 
Staple & bid 7 2 2-20s, 60s in oil. 1.10 -1.123 | 
F a and ane UNION a is ccwsliaaaes af 38 | 2-208, 64ein oil. 1.20 -1. 25" 
ne and One medium............ . 2 1-18s, 48s dyed... . .974-1.00 
SMOG wos tne behins ae wae Vek waaisie . 48 90 1-188 .50s8 dyed 71 NOILS—BOSTON 
. ’ bs 97:-1.00 : s STON 
Ee csc anicrdcheese sees 44 47 re a 
yarns 1!7}c. less) : . 
Ses Ri aitube pc amewirnies ¢ | BRM... 1.03 -1.075 | Ave an“ . 
Se nage og | ae ngs baat | eer, Ee Nici 
|-18s, 648, dyed 1.325-1.35 | ee a 30 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) a > BS 
furkey fair, average. $0.17 $0.20 -30s, 608, Warp 1.20 -1.225 | 
Ree > 1-30s, 64s, Warp 1. 22$-1.25 ‘ * 
Cape Srsts. MS ene aes. Seah 18 21 2-303, 64s, Fancy mixes 1.45 +1. 4734 Wool Subst itutes 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 2-40s, 648, Zephyrs 1.35 -1.40 | 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) | Soe orem | WOOL WASTI 
\ustralia: 1-608, 70s 185 -1,875 | . 
10s ar dig Carag eta aL Ghee Sie . $0.53 -$0.55 2-698, 708.. | 90 1°95. Lap, fine white. $0.63 —$0.67 
Ee CE Oe Pee eT. ‘ sees . Fl P at ine colore oS 
ae ee anit 7. FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE | Hepbousatnne white 33-138 
‘ | 1-30s, 50-50-58s on cops $ .95 -1.00 | Hard ends, t blood white 4384 ae 
aa, (IN GREASE) a a = Bam cops 1.10 -1.15 | Hard ends. fas eclored pare a = 
oO : -40s 64s on cops 1.123-1.15 Hs -nds, i -olo ; 
588-603 ek a at Wee cals box ak we eanne $0.19 —-$0.20 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops. 1.20 -1 23 ae ' _ 33 
a .19 20 Underwear mixes, 3 to 5e., Solid color, 35c. additional Burr, fine Carbonizing 27 
50s EET E KET Se eRe . 16 17 | = 
Buenos Aires: | 
. oe... 5 heed Pirate wettest $0.14 $0 15 | New York Top Futures OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
Bi; WOE Ci os iparsta le venders ea 12 - 
. —_— oo . Merinos, Coarse Light 4 
Close an the Week = : 1 Ce gh $0.05 —$0.053 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) July 29° High Low. Aug. 4 Change | Series, Fine Dark.......0 0.00000. -03}— 04 
; 7 = es Merinoe, Pine Light... ....<csccccecs tl tn 
Aleppo washed.. ............- $0.22 -$0.24 September 73.20 75.10 73.00 75.10 +1.90 Senee 3lue 53 ; 
China: Combing No. f............. my .14 October . 73.20 74.20 73.00 74.20 +1.00 anes etek Rae basen wee oat oe 
China Filling Fleece.............. sa .14 November 73.20 74.20 73.00 74.20 +1.00 | serges, Red er en 08 — 09 
—— ORM We ss Sua e sx sec eens | ey | ee ‘ a 20 74.20 72.50 74.20 +1.00 MW; acc cccuddatne a... ae 
PS es en or VG hae k ce aus a aie alee .14 ae January 00 74.20 72.50 74.20 +1.20 Se ace ¢ : 
Scotch black face...............00005 .15 - .17 | February 73.00 74.20 72.50 74.20 +1.20 | Init Tight Hoods a ho tacoha ah isda ae ae 134 
a India: Kandahar.............. he | _— 7 S 6.8 1.9 1.2 +8 | tans... 05° 054 
eee e ger Ree cinscanes a~ 2 pri 00 74.20 72.50 74.20 +1.20 | Worsted, Blue................--.. a. 
“Gael cine i ta 23-124 | May 73:00 74:20 72.50 74.20 +1.20 | Worsted:Black....00000000222200 06-1064 
— = , 
Sj > ~ S we 
ae —_ Yarn: Raw Silk 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) 
Nominal i : ‘ TAT y . = YC’ ‘ 
lapan organzine, 2 thd. spec. gd. XX. sk. 85%. $3 45. (60 Day Terms. Spot Goods.) NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
Japan organzine 2 thd. grand sk. 83% 3.70 IVS Close For the Week Close Je 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack. sk. 81%. 3. 33 ane Whi a 7 July 9 Hish ‘ pe cs Chee 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. gd. XX bob. 83%. 3 65 Te ; 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack. bob. 81%, , 3.50 | Super Grand, 87% . $3.10 $2.55 $2.40 \ugust 2.29 2.32 2.25 2.33 + .04 
Japan grenadine, 4 thd. sp. grand singles, "87% 4.95 | Special Grand, 857% 2.90 2.45 2.35 | September 2.27 2.3! 2.25 2.31 + .04 
Japan ee 3thd. 90%...... 5.70 Grand XX, 837%... . 2.75 2.40 2.30 October 2.2? 2. 31 2.23 2.3! + .04 
Canton crepe,3 and 4 thd.ns.14/16 on bobbins 2. 60 Special Crack, 817%. 2.65 2.40 2.30 November 2.270 2.30 2.24 2.29 + .0: 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan 90%....... 4.75 Crack XX, 78% .. 2.55 2.35 2.25 December 2.27 2.30 2. 23 2.29 + .02 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan, 85%... 3.60 Extra Extra, 73%... 2.50 . January 2.27 2.30 2.24 2.29 +.02 
Hosiery tram, crack XX 78%.............. 3.25 Best Extra, 68%. 2.45 February 2.27 2.30 2.25 2.29 + .02 
ence ate x i 4 March. 2.27 2.30 2.24 2.29 + .02 
8 NS < YARNS (Terms: net 30) Canton filature, new style, 14/16 $1.65 Total number of bales, 4,800. Total ee 
PB 6 sacs $3.10 OR, ions: $3.45 | Canton filature, new style, 20/22 1.55 | value $1,627,920. Trading unit crack 13/ 
/ a hf < ’ r cra XX 15, 
GE scsckens 3. 30 SEs c iris 2.35 | Tussah filature, 8 cocoon. . 1.05 | white 78% 
Domestic Rayon Ray 
on aste 
. J | NITRO-CELLU LOSE PROCESS | 4 ’ 
VISCOSE PROCESS | First Second Sak teed | eee en 
Denier Filament First Second | Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. | Bleached thread waste (mfs.) 09 
50 Sen ee Ae ho $2.15 $1.95 | 1%. $1.35 $1.25 150. - 75 ” 3 | Bleached thread waste (misc.)........ 06- .07 
: i. 2 enarte es 1.35 25: | 100. .. 7 . = 175. ae Coen Seana eae Bere gaia clings Gre ask 04 
1 Me Nae fe 1.10 1.00 95 COUN a cence sercwdewanicnebevae .04 
50 “—— oe ae 67 core AMMONIUM PROCESS CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
150 BE adeseg cers .75 ; ila- Mila- 
150 ae age 85 a Denier ment Price Denier anon Price enon tens reece rene eee eer serececces $0. —* an 
150 15-90 ee eseeeeesees 85 82 15 24 $3.10 3 45 «82.08 | Mabadeaie....... =... ss... oe 
70 ey eco ees 85 a3 . er — ? ; 7 RMU TRON sci cc ca ccscueewenes . 09} 
00 apres 25 32 40 30 2 40 120 90 122 Bleached garnetts............--+005 ‘ ota 
200 35-42 a ree 35 . : ° . Unbleached garnetts..............008- A 
Paws borate 72 52 30 2.20 150 112 1.10 ’ 
300 REOORE ~iecis cinemas - 63 60 180 135 97 | Coloredgarnetts.............+...++45 10-11 
$50 BE cence cegsancn 
00 I” § ao) Jsiwn geese ne $3 0 ACETATE PROCESS 
00 SPIO ‘\atccew ee esas . 63 60 Denier Price Denier Price - 
eye $2.25 2.75 cgi sens $1.90 Silk Waste 
55 eSwetacaia 2.05-2.55 Res ig oa ek ate 1.30 
GD... sccesess 2.45 CIOs ica. 08 .1.40-1.85 Kibizzo KakaiGrand XX................ $0.50 
IPs scenes 1. 80-2.76 PEA sauethwed 35 Kibizzo Kakai Triple Extra............... 44 
ee 1.65-2.45 Bs csainaten 1.50 | FrisonGrand Double...... .49 
Pierced Cocoons......... 50 
SSD 
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Silk Strike Spreads to Dyers; 
Settlement Negotiations Pending 


OSSIBILITY of the silk. strike 

spreading to the dyeing and finishing 
industry which might mean a real tie-up 
of the broadsilk industry, increased this 
week when operatives in the Colt, N. J., 
plant of the Associated Dyeing and 
Printing Corp. went on strike in sym- 
pathy with the weavers and_ other 
workers now out in the Paterson, N. J., 
district. Estimates varied as to the 
numbers of dyers on strike; officers of 
the National Textile Union, Communist 
organization, which effected this walk- 
out, said 300 dvers were out, but others 
placed the total at 50. Executives of 
the large dyeing establishments in the 
district are confident the dyeing industry 
as a whole will not be tied up. Officers 
of the Silk Dyers and Printers Associa- 
tion and the Silk Dyers Association of 
\merica, expressed the belief that em- 
ployees of member plants would remain 
loyal. 

The question of whether the strike 
would spread to the dyeing industry has 
been a paramount one since the walk-out 
started, as the dyeing and _ finishing 
plants in Paterson district represent 
about 80°. of the silk finishing industry. 
Raw silk importers and throwsters sell- 
ing to the silk manufacturers have not 
taken the strike very seriously, relying 
on the loyalty of the dyers and finishers. 
The A. F. of L. unit, embodying the 
merged Associated Silk Workers and 
the United Textile Workers, is under- 
stood to have adopted a passive policy 
as regards dyers and finishers, and to 
concentrate for the present on effecting 
a complete strike at the manufacturing 
end. The program of these unions calls 
tor organization of the dyeing-finishing 
plants, but the labor officers claim that 
jacquard firms are eager to settle and 
they are more interested in reaching 
agreement with this group, than in ex- 
tending the strike, at the moment. 

The affiliated unions claim the jac 
quard weavers’ strike to be 90% effec- 
tive in the Paterson district, and the 


plain goods weavers strike to be 75% 
effective \ strike settlement commit 
tee has been appointed and plans were 
heing formed tor an early conference 


with the manufacturers. The A.F. of L. 
unions stated Tuesday that horizontal 
warpers are now 10067 organized and 
that the loom fixers and twisters’ divi 
S10n will he completed soon. 


Workers in several additional silk 
plants, mostly small units, joined the 
trikers this week. rhe plant ot John 


Hand & Sons closed luesday afternoon. 


\Il the weavers of the Henry Doherty 
Silk Co., of Clifton, N. J., walked out 
\londa but the workers, refused to 
ally themselves either with the Com 
munists or with the A.F. of L. organiza- 


tion, and plan to negotiate separately 
\ new wage scale, calling for in 
creases of & to 20°) was ratified by the 


\. F. of L. unions: the demands include 
recognition of the unions and_ strict 
dherence to the 8-hour dav. The de 
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mands were to be presented to the jac- 
quard manufacturers, probably through 
the mayor’s committee on conciliation. 

The A.F. of L. union leaders are 
understood to be averse to a protracted 
strike, and they expressed confidence 
this week in an early settlement. The 
strike is costing the city of Paterson 
about $50,000 daily, and both sides are 
apprehensive that the dispute may de- 
velop into a duplicate of the 1913 strike 
which lasted 22 weeks and caused a loss 
of $10,000,000 to the industry. 


> Throwsters’ Outing 
Aug. 22 at Sciota, Pa. 


The seventh annual outing of the 
commission throwsters division of the 
Silk Association of America, Inc. will 
take place August 22 at Linden Court, 
Sciota, Pa. The Danville, Lehigh 
Valley, Paterson, Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre sections of the division are ex- 
pected to attend. A luncheon has been 
planned for the early afternoon to be 
followed by golf, base ball, swimming 
and other sports. The division’s execu- 
tive committee is in charge of plans. 


> Green May Be 


Paterson Speaker 


\rthur Harris, chairman of the per- 
sonnel group of the committee arrang- 
ing Silk Industry Week, to be held in 
Paterson, N. J.. in the fall, has an- 
nounced tentative plans for the three 
events which will be held during the 





week. He said that among the spc. kers 
at the meetings would probabil: be 
William Green, president of the A 

can Federation of Labor; State | shor 
Commissioner Charles R. Blunt, and a 


representative of the U. S. Depart nent 
of Labor. It is also likely tha: the 
Chinese ambassador at Washineton 
would attend and that his research <ub- 
jects would be handled by a grow) of 
local experts. Silk Industry Week will 
consist of three main events, the WNa- 
tional Silk Convention, Silk Machinery 
Exposition and Silk Institute. 


> Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Aug. 1, based upon data compiled 
by the Department of Agriculture, 
follow : 


Week Ended Total to Date 
Aug. | 1931 1930 


20,650,000 188,009,000 175,399,000 
1,003,000 29,801,000 43,863,000 


Total 21,653,000 217,810,000 219,262,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 

1,003,000 29,801,000 43,563,000 
845,000 33,294,000 1,705,000 

1,058,000 31,441,000 28,652,000 


"2,906,000 94,536,000 104,220,000 


Domestic 
Foreign. 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
New Y « ork 


Total 


> Two N. E. Mills 
Hit By Strikes 


The week brought two new _ labor 
difficulties in New England; 50 wool 
sorters went on strike Wednesday at 
the plant of the Branch River Wool 
Combing Co., North Smithfield, R. |. 
and 80 spinners and weavers have quit 
at the plant of the Ware (Mass.) 
Woolen Co., asking more pay. 


Pita Fiber Again Attracting 
Attention in This Country 


HE recent success of some manu- 
facturers in producing fabrics from 
pita has again stirred up interest in the 
possibilities of the fiber. Pita is a vari- 
ety of wild pineapple which grows ex- 
tensively in South America and_ the 
Philippines and which was described in 
an article in TEXTILE Wor.p, Feb. 10, 
1923. Difficulties in decorticating pre- 
vented much interest until the develop- 
ment of suitable machinery shortly after 
the war, but thereafter several groups 
became interested, with the bulk of pro- 
duction being taken by the flax mills of 
Ireland. 
The Atrato Mig. Co., Portland, Me.., 
which markets its pita under the trade 


name of ‘Atrato,”’ has been active in 
developing use of the fiber in this coun- 
trv. J. B. Payson, in describing their 


operations, states that they control about 
70,000 acres of pita producing jungle in 
Colombia, S. A. The plant grows wild 


and. being a weed, needs no cultivation. 
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The leaves grow 4-5 ft. each year and 
attain full height in about eigliteen 
months, springing up again when cut. 
Mr. Payson states that their present 
mode of handling is to remove the fiber 
from the leaves in Colombia, cut into 
33 in. lengths, and ship to this countr) 
in bales. 

Pita spins best on the flax system, but 
can also be handled by woolen and cot 
ton machinery. In handling on_ the 
woolen system the fiber is broken mito 
spinnable lengths on the card, but ™ 
utilizing cotton machinery it 1s neces 
sary to cut the fiber into suitable length> 
While the cutting necessary On — 
cotton system yields a yarn with less 
tensile strength than when handled on 
flax machinery, several who have hat fled 
it in this manner state that the yarn pPro- 


the 
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duced is stronger than a corresponcms 
cotton yarn, Iwo of the advant S 
of the fiber are extremely high breas)"s 
strength and a marked resistance | 
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the ion of water. According to Mr. 
Payson, some of the places where the 
fiber as been used are in the manufac- 


ture of towels, table-cloths, fish line and 
twil A fabric suitable to use in mak- 
ing vien’s knickers has been produced 
by t use of cotton machinery. Pita 
dyes with cotton colors. 


P Silk Imports 
Show Increase 


Raw silk imports during the first 
sever months of 1931 were 21.7% 
higher than during the same period of 
1930, the Silk Association of America 
reports. Deliveries to mills showed an 
increase Of 9.3% while stocks at ware- 
houses on July 31 were 29,921 bales 
compared with 35,565 bales on July 
31, 1930. 


Imports of raw silk during July were 
37,315 bales as compared with 46,825 
bales during the previous month and 
47,003 bales during July, 1930. De- 
liveries to mills during July were 
44746 bales as compared with 42,161 
hales during the previous month and 
39,948 bales during July, 1930. 


> Wamsutta Gives Souvenirs 
To Constitution Crew 


When the refitted Constitution, old 
fighting ship, visited New Bediord, 
Mass., last week, the Wamsutta Mill, 
cooperating with the Star Store, pre- 
sented the officers with Wamsutta 
broadcloth shirts, a line of merchandise 
recently developed by the company. 
[he crew received two pairs of Wam- 
sutta shorts each. Officers and crew 
minesweeper Grebe received 
souvenirs. 





n-hole type mesh hosiery, made 


erised cotton yarn of Durene 
ition standards, ts enjoying an 


consumer demand, 

ic is manufactured by Ideal 
fy Co., Maryville, Tenn. The 
} attractive lacy type 


mally good 


las an 
narrow heel and ankle and care- 
turned mock seam. 


Would Farm Board Replace 
Cotton Sold to Germany? 


Froit TEXTILE WorLp’s II’ashington O ffice 


N CONNECTION with the proposal 

that Farm Board cotton and wheat 
held by the two stabilization corpora- 
tions be sold to Germany on liberal 
credit terms, the board members are 
confronted with the question of whether 
or not they should replace any cotton 
and wheat thus sold by purchasing addi- 
tional stocks on the open market. It is 
obvious that the ultimate effect on the 
domestic cotton market would tend to- 
ward further depression if a substantial 
part of the 1,300,000 bales of stabiliza- 
tion cotton should be sold to Germany 
and not replaced. This would simply 
mean replacing commercial exports of 
cotton to Germany with the reserve 
stocks controlled by the Farm Board. 

It is conceded that the more liberal 
credit terms that would be allowed by 
the Government would stimulate buying 
in Germany—especially so since Ger- 
many acts as a cotton broker for Russia, 
Poland, and the Baltic States. Unless 
the Government replenished its cotton 
holdings, however, the American mar- 
ket would be deprived of a needed out- 
let and would only gain the somewhat 
intangible benefit of having the stabili- 
zation cotton, or a large part of it, 
pass definitely out of the picture. To 
an indeterminable extent, this would 
boost the domestic market by removing 
apprehension as to the release of stabili- 
zation cotton. While the Farm Board’s 
promise to keep its cotton holdings off 
the market expired on Aug. 1, assur- 
ances have been given that no new 
course of action will be taken pending 
a statement of policy or a restatement 
of existing policy. 

As a buyer of American cotton, Ger- 
many has been declining during recent 
vears. This decline has been still more 
precipitate as a result of the debt crisis. 
Due to recent financial restrictions, cot- 
ton stocks at Bremen, the chief receiv- 
ing port, have been reduced to 357,320 
bales. Thus the German market is in 
a good position to absorb large quan- 
tities of cotton, if suitable credit terms 
can be arranged. In 1930, Germany 
bought 1,637,000 bales of American cot- 
ton. In 1929, these purchases amounted 
to 1,657,000 bales, while the average 
yearly purchase in the period between 
1910 and 1914 amounted to 2,437,000 
bales. 

It is more or less taken for granted 
that a certain amount of any cotton sold 
to Germany will find its way into 
Russia. Although steadily increasing 
its own production, Russia still needs 
American cotton. A short time ago a 
Russian proposal for the purchase of 
some 100,000 bales of stabilization cot- 
ton was rejected by the Farm Board. 
The reason advanced for this rejection 
was that it would be improper for the 
Farm Board te become involved in a 
credit transaction with a country not 
recognized by the Government. It is 
understood, however, that no objection 
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will be raised if Russia acquires part 
of any stabilization cotton that may be 
sold to Germany. 

The present status of the situation is 
that all parties are awaiting a definite 
proposal from Germany. The Presi 
dent is watching developments closely. 
With the full approval of the President. 
Ambassador Sackett at Berlin has 
tendered to the German Government a 
suggestion that it avail itself of this 
opportunity to buy cotton and other raw 
commodities on liberal credit terms. In 
addition to wheat, it has been suggested 
that American copper be made available 
to Germany on easy terms, so as to 
stimulate the metal industries. 

Chairman Stone of the Farm Board 
has indicated that the Board will ap- 
prove the sale of stabilization cotton 
and wheat to Germany. He will not 
commit himself, however, as to whether 
or not the board will replenish its stock 
in the event of such sales. This is 
believed to account for the apparent 
indifference of the cotton market to the 
matter, as is evidenced by the decline 
of cotton to the lowest prices of the 
season simultaneously with news of 
favorable progress of the proposal both 
here and in Germany. 


> The End of the Road 


Walls of the old Montour Mills, 
Sparta, Ga., which operated years be- 
fore the Civil War, have been blasted 
away to eliminate the danger of their 
falling on the adjacent thoroughfare. 
The old plant was one of the historic 
industrial concerns of the South and 
during the Civil War engaged in the 
production of cloth for Confederate uni- 
forms. The mill building was utilized 
by an oil mill for several years and 
later was converted again into a cotton 
mill by the Sparta Cotton Mills Co. 
The cotton manufacturing concern suf- 
fered from internal dissension and was 
finally liquidated. 


~ Cotton Fiber Quality 
and Ginning Methods 


The grade, staple and preparation of 
cotton may be seriously affected by 
ginning when it contains too much 
moisture, according to studies made at 
the cotton ginning laboratory at Stone- 
ville, Mississippi, and in the cotton fiber 
research laboratories at Washington, 
D. C. Too rapid operation of the gin 
will also injure the fiber. In explaining 
results of these observations, F. L. 
Gerdes, fiber technologist of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics said, ‘Stud- 
ies of the effects of ginning methods 
were begun as a result of protests re- 
ceived by the Department of Agricul- 
ture from the cotton industry in this 
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country and abroad to the effect that the 
preparation of American cotton is not 
as good as it used to be. That is, it is 


rougher, more neppy and nappy than 
formerly.” 
Preliminary studies indicate, Mr. 


Gerdes said, that successful cleaning and 
extracting depends on the moisture con- 
tent of seed cotton; and that excessive 
moisture content reflects itself in the 
processes of ginning, causing, among 
other things, a corresponding loss or 
shortening of fiber lengths, and a lower- 
ing of grade—in some instances as much 
as tour grades. It also affects the 
preparation. 


Business News 


Wallace Taylor Rejoins 
Textile-Finishing 


Wallace Taylor, who has been connected 
with United Merchants & Manufacturers, 
Inc., during the last two and _ one-half 
years, has reassumed his position as sales 
engineer with the Textile-Financing Ma- 
chinery Co., manufacturers of bleaching, 
mercerizing, dyeing, drying, printing, and 
finishing machinery. He will make his 
headquarters at the Providence office of 
the company. Mr. Taylor has had a long 
and varied experience in processing cotton 
and silk fabrics, and 1s well known in the 
trade 


Southern Manager 


for Rohm & Haas 


P. H. Del Plaine, who has been con- 
nected with the Rohm & Haas Co. for 
several years in its Bristol laboratory and 
Philadelphia office, has succeeded A. R. 
Thompson, Jr., as southern manager of that 
company with offices in Charlotte, N. C. 


Leaves Atwood Machine Co. 


Stanley A. Morton who has been with 
The Atwood Machine Company for the 
last sixteen years in various capacities, 
and for the last year as assistant sales 
nianager, has tendered his resignation to 
become effective August 31. Mr. Mor- 
ton’s plans for the future have not been 
innounced. 


Service Organization Formed 


Textile Secretarial Service, 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., was 
established to provide secretarial, 
graphic and mailing facilities for 
representatives and others who do 
maintain their own offices in Charlotte. 


Johnston 
recently 
steno- 
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not 


Another Representative for 
Tilton Textile Belts 


The Arthur S. Brown Co., Tilton, N. H., 
tmanutacturer of Tilton cone belts and card 
bands, has recently appointed W. P. Rus- 
sell of Atlanta, Ga., as representative for 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. 


G. Y. Frankle Joins 


Swann Organization 


Theodore Swann, president of The 
Swann Corp., has announced the appoint- 
ment of George Y. Frankle as sales man- 
ager of Swann Chemical Co. He 
will succeed Robert S. Weatherly, who 
has been made vice-president. Mr. Frankle 
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Oldest Textile Worker 


Regarded as the oldest ex-textile 
worker in the United States, Lepre- 
let M. Logee, died in the Massachu- 
setts Masonic Home, Charlton, 
Mass., July 25, at the age of 105. In 
1831, when only five years old, he 
started work in the Slatersville 
(R. I.) Cotton Mill. Moving to 
Fall River in 1845 he became over- 
seer in a cotton mill and later worked 
in several other New England plants, 
but in 1859 he turned his eyes south- 
ward and became superintendent in 
a cotton mill in Macon, Ga. After 
the Civil War he worked for the 
Whitin Machine Works for a time 
and is believed to have been the 
first to set a Mason and Franklin 
mule in operation 


the Grasselli Chemical Co. 
seventeen years. Mr. Weatherly has 
been with the Swann organization since 
1923, holding the position of sales man- 
ager since 1928. 
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Allis-Chalmers Acquires 


Brown Boveri and Condit 


Announcement is made by the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. of Milwaukee, Wis.., 
of the acquisition of the principal assets 
of the American Brown Boveri Co., Inc., 
and the capital stock of Condit Elec- 
trical Mfg. Corp., of Boston, Mass. After 
completing the manutacture of goods on 
order at Camden, N. J., the operations 
now carried on by the American Brown 
soveri Co., Inc., will be segregated: the 
large apparatus departments and work, 


* 





with substantially the same pers inel 
being transferred to the Allis-Chal:ers’ 
plants at Milwaukee and Pittsburgh, anq 
the remainder moved to the plant of the 
Condit Electrical Mfg. Corp. at Boston, 


Mass. The corporate entity, the organ. 
ization, plant and product of the Condit 
Electrical Mfg. Corp. of Boston, for 
thirty-one years manufacturers of oj] 
circuit breakers, will be retained as at 
present. 
R. S. Clemmons Now at 
Ring Traveler Atlanta Office 

Roy S. Clemmons, for the last several 
years connected with the Charlotte 
offices of the National Ring Traveler 


Co., was recently transferred to Atlanta, 
with headquarters at 926 West Peach- 
tree Street, to take charge of the Georgia 
territory. 


Changes in Sturtevant Personne! 


The B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, Mass.. 
manufacturers of fans and blowers, 
announced the following changes per- 
sonnel: Walter L. Hunken has been ap 
pointed manager of the Greensboro, N. C 
office; Philip Cohen has been appointed 
acting manager of the Cleveland office: 
F. A. Engdahl has been appointed manager 
of the Seattle office. 


have 


Visits New England Textile Plants 


LeRoy Kennette, Mooresville, S. C., rep- 
resentative of the Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y,, 
for the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia, has just returned 
from a ten days’ visit in New England 
While there he visited a number of textile 
mills and bleacheries. 


Obituary 


Frost Torrence 


Frost Torrence, president and treas- 
urer, Ozark Mills, Gastonia, N. C., and 
president of the Colonial Processing 
Co., Pawtucket, R. [., died at his home 
in Gastonia July 31 following a brief 
illness. Two weeks prior to his death 
Mr. Torrence was confined to his bed 
upon the advice of physicians and 
several days later he suffered an acute 
attack of uremic poisoning which was 
the direct cause of his death. Mr. Tor- 
rence was born on Feb. 14, 1868, in the 


Crowders Creek section, south of Gas- 
tonia, and was the son of the late Dr. 
W. J. and Isabella Falls Torrence. He 


came to Gastonia in 1886 and entered 
the drug business. He was first identi- 
fied with the textile industry when, in 
1905, he purchased the Avon Mill. Some 
vears later he sold the Avon Mill and 
purchased the Ozark Mills from the 
late Wiley T. Rankin. He is survived by 
his widow, five children and two sisters. 


John Warren Moulton 


John Warren Moulton, treasurer of 
J. W. Moulton & Son, Inc., Athol, Mass., 
and former president of the Moulton Mfg. 
Co., Rutland, Mass., died at his home in 
Holden, Mass., on July 31, aged 65 years. 
He was born in Rutland and was engaged 
as a satinet manufacturer there until sev- 
eral years ago when his property was taken 
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by the state for water purposes. He then 
established the present business with his 
son in Athol. He leaves a widow and 
several children. 


W. B. Bruton 


W. B. Bruton, formerly superintendent 
of the Gibson plant of Cannon Mills Co., 
Concord, N. C., died from self-inflicted gun 
wounds at his home July 28. His act was 
attributed to poor health which forced him 
to retire from active work several months 
ago. He was superintendent of the Gibson 
plant for about 20 years. 


Benjamin Bailey 


Benjamin Bailey, Cedar Brook, N. J. 
died Monday, July 27, in a hospital at 
Wildwood, N. J., following an auto acct- 
dent outside of Stone Harbor, N. J. Mr. 
Sailey was 52 years old. He was the pro- 
prietor of the business founded by his late 
father, Frank Bailey, handling dye sticks, 
trucks and dyehouse supplies. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two sons. 


G. B. Hinman 


George Burch Hinman died at the 
Greensboro, N. C., hospital following a 
serious operation July 24, at the age 0! 
74. Mr. Hinman, a native of England, 
was a retired engineer and capitalist. 
He built many cotton mills in the South 






